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STANDING COMMISSION ON MUSEUMS 
AND GALLERIES 



To the Lords Cotnmissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

NIy Lords, 

We have the honour to present for your Lordships’ consideration this, our 
Fifth Report. It covers the years 1954 to 1958 inclusive. At the outset we would 
refer to an important development in our own constitution and, by way of 
i ntroduction, briefly recapitulate past history. As your Lordships are aware, the 
Commission was first appointed, by Treasury Minute dated 28th November, 
1 930, as a result of the Recommendations contained in the Final Report (dated 
20th September, 1929) of the Royal Commission on Museums and Galleries of 
v/hich Lord D’Abernon was Chairman. (Subsequently Lord D’Abernon became 
the first Chairman of the Standing Commission.) 

The Treasury Minute prescribed the functions of the Standing Commission 
£is follows: 

(i) To advise generally on questions relevant to the most effective develop- 
ment of the National Institutions as a whole, and on any specific 
questions which may be referred to them from time to time. 

(ii) To promote co-operation between the National Institutions themselves 
and between the National and Provincial Institutions. 

(iii) To stimulate the generosity and direct the efforts of those who aspire 
to become public benefactors. 

Secondly, it prescribed its composition as “eight members together with a 
Chairman, with power to add to their numbers for special purposes”. 

Thirdly, it laid down the method of appointment to be followed, viz. the 
Chairman to be appointed by the First Lord of the Treasury, tlie eight members 
to be appointed similarly but on the nomination of the National Institutions, 
grouped for this purpose into four separate categories, one of which comprised 
the Scottish Institutions. By a further Minute, dated 24th June, 1949, provision 
was made for an additional Member to be nominated by the Welsh Institutions. 
There matters have remained till the issue of the Treasury Minute of 15th July, 
1958. Under this Minute, the terms of reference remain unaltered but a change 
has been made in the numbers and method of appointment of the Members, 

The effects of this change are as follows; 

(1) The Commission now to consist of twelve Members of whom one is 
Chairman. 

(2) The Chairman and five Members to be appointed direct by the First 
Lord. 

(3) The remaining six Members to be appointed by the First Lord on the 
nomination of the National Institutions (i.e. by their Trustees or 
Councils or, where appropriate, after consultation witli associated 
Advisory Bodies), the National Institutions being re-grouped for this 
purpose. 
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This reconstitution has already started to come into operation and will be 
completed as vacancies in the present membership occur and as opportunity 
offers. 

In announcing this change, it has been stated that it will bring the constitution 
of the Commission more closely into accord with that recommended by the 
Royal Commission of 1929-30 which proposed that the Standing Commission 
should consist partly of individuals selected from the governing authorities of 
the national museums and galleries and partly of distinguished persons from 
outside. 



INTRODUCTORY 

Our Report, as in previous years, will deal in separate sections with the twenty- 
one National Institutions with which we are concerned, giving in each case a 
brief account of progress made during the period under review and indicating 
what appear to us to be their main needs. 

But both the reports from the Institutions themselves and our own experience 
provide material which raises issues of such first-rate importance that we think 
it best to deal with these now, rather than to leave them, as on previous occa- 
sions, to a general summary at the end of the Report. 

We will deal first with finance. This can be taken under two sub-headings: 

1 . Purchase Grants 

As your Lordships are aware, during 1958 we were invited to advise on the 
allocation of an additional amount which it was proposed to include, for the 
purposes indicated by this heading, in next year’s estimates. During subsequent 
discussions with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Financial Secretary and 
Treasury officials, and by correspondence we gave our reasons for seeking a 
very substantial increase to many Institutions. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of the sympathetic consideration given to our representations, and of the 
fact that we have been consulted throughout. 

Here we must go outside the period covered by this Report because it was on 
23rd January, 1959 that, in a debate in the House of Commons on “the Needs 
of the Arts”, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury announced that in the 
Estimates for 1959-60 Parliament would be invited to increase purchase grants 
for some of the National Institutions to over two and a half times their present 
level; that is, in round figures, from £125,000 to £335,000. He went on to point 
out that the greatest needs, having regard to present day prices, arose in the case 
of the picture galleries and that, in consequence, it was there that the inci’eases 
were the most striking, the most notable instances in London being the National 
Gallery (from £12,500 to £100,000) andtheTateGallery(from £7,500 to £40,000). 
He also mentioned the increase for the British Museum, Bloomsbury (from 
£72,000 to £100,000) and for the Victoria and Albert Museum (from £20,000 to 
£40,000) for its general purposes. Some of the smaller London Institutions will 
also get increases. In Edinburgh, the four Scottish Institutions concerned will have 
a total of £35,500 as compared with the present figure of £9,500. Here he men- 
tioned that it had been decided that Inverleith House should be converted forth- 
with to provide a temporary home for a Scottish National Gallery of Modern 
Art. There is also to be provision for increased grant-in-aid for the National 
Museum and the National Library of Wales. 
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There were other points of great interest and importance in the statement. 
The first of these is the recognition of the need for increasing the help given to 
the Provincial Museums and Galleries. As a first step towards meeting this need 
the grant now administered by the Victoria and Albert Museum, which enables 
Provincial Museums and Galleries in England and Wales to be given financial 
help up to half the cost of approved acquisitions, will be increased from £2,000 
to £1 5,000. The scope of the grant will be extended to cover oil paintings, and in 
future the National Gallery will share the work of administering the grant. An 
increase will also be made in the provision for assisting local museum purchases 
in Scotland, from £300 to £1,000. He informed the House that the Standing 
Commission held the view that these figures should be regarded as experimental, 
and that if the amounts are fully taken up further increases will have to be 
considered. He added that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had noted tlus view 
but could not at the present time commit himself as to future expenditure. 

The second point was that, subject to the necessary provision being voted by 
Parliament, and to the policy of the Government of the day, these purchase 
grants will be repeated in each of the following four years. 

Thirdly, the hope was expressed that these grants would enable Institutions to 
plan their acquisitions ahead and to build up reserves which can be used for 
important purchases. 

Lastly, there was the assurance that the resources of the Land Fund would 
continue to be available for financing the acquisition of pre-eminent works of 
art ofiered in lieu of Estate Duty. Here he re-affirmed the opinion expressed 
above, namely that the national institutions should now finance their acquisi- 
tions out of their annual grants, looking to the Government for special grants 
only in exceptional circumstances. 

We observed that in the course of his speech the Financial Secretary announced 
the purchase by the National Gallery of Uccello’s “St. George and the Dragon” 
for £125,000 and explained that towards this sum the Exchequer was contributing 
£60,000. (The balance of £65,000 is being found by the Gallery from its 1959-60 
purchase grant.) 

A tabular statement of the new purchase grants is given as Appendix I to 
this Report. 

We wish to take this opportunity of assuring Your Lordships that we are in 
general very well pleased with tire results which, subject to Parliamentary 
approval, have emerged. We have only two comments which we think it would 
be appropriate for us to make at the present time. 

The first is in regard to the increased assistance for the Provincial Museums 
and Galleries. We feel very strongly that, if the amounts now to be provided both 
for England and for Scotland are fully taken up, the position should be reviewed 
from year to year. 

The second is in regard to special grants and the statement that the Govern- 
ment should only be looked to for such grants in exceptional circumstances. 
We are strongly of the opinion that, despite the increased purchase grants, there 
will remain a considerable number of cases where special grants will still be 
necessary. One example of this would be an occasion when a large number of 
important works of art come on the market together or at close intervals of 
time ; another, where it is desirable to save an important work of art from being 
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exported from the United Kingdom and the Institution suitable for its acquisition 
has insufficient funds available. 

We now turn to the other side of the financial problem, namely the Annual 
Exchequer Grants to the National Institutions as a whole. 

2. Other Grants 

Purchase Grants are only a part of the expenditure on the National Institu- 
tions. There are other needs which, for many of the Institutions, are far more 
important, and we are convinced that there should be considerable increases in 
the financial assistance at present given in these directions. The question here 
arises whether our Museums and Galleries are getting a reasonable proportion 
of grant from the Exchequer compared with amounts received by other educa- 
tional Institutions from that source. 

In June, 1954 we initiated the practice of having before us each year an analysis 
of the expenditure to be included in the following year’s budget for each of the 
National Institutions. In order to give us a true comparison between one year 
and another, these statements have included supplementary Exchequer grants 
for special purposes made during the year previous to the one under review. 
On the basis of these figures, a summary of the position during the quinquennium 
is that whilst the Vote, including supplementary grants, for 1954-55 was 
£1,801,345 the corresponding figure for 1958-59 was £2,636,240. (These figures 
do not include the Geological Museum, the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, or 
the Scottish Record Ofl&ce.) The total increase during this period, therefore, was 
£834,895. We recognise that it is difficult to make an exact comparison between 
the figures for the National Institutions and the figures for other branches of 
education. For one thing, the period under review covers a time during which 
expenditure on scientific and technical education has been very greatly increased 
as part of the national policy. Subject to this proviso, we still think that it would 
be illuminating to set out the figures for Primary, Secondary and University 
education for England, Scotland and Wales showing the increases which have 
taken place. This, at any rate, was the view held by the Royal Commission of 
1929-30 who, having emphasised that the National Museums and Galleries are 
essentially educational institutions, set out in two appendices the comparative 
figures of that time. The following is a summary of the position today: 



It is true that the great Institutions with whose interests we are charged have 
progressively received more support from the Exchequer since the Royal Com- 
mission reported, but it is still aU too clear that they lag behind the provision 
made in other 'branches of education. 



Parliamentary Votes and Grants for Education 
{other than the National Institutions) 



in 

England, Scotland and Wales 
1954-55 



1958-59 

£181,300,000 

£165,600,000 

£49,880,000 



Primary . . . . £128,901,000 

Secondary.. .. £93,881,000 

University.. .. £29,124,000 
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We hope that what we have put forward, read in conjunction with the reports 
on the individual Institutions, will be accepted as constituting a quite over- 
whelming case for progressive extension of Exchequer aid to the Museums and 
Galleries. We are convinced, moreover, that Government action in this direc- 
tion would have the support, not merely of a comparatively small body of 
enthusiasts, hut of a high percentage of the tax-paying public. For, from all that 
we have observed, we feel sure that the general interest taken in the welfare of our 
great collections, and the desire that they should not only maintain but increase 
their world-wide reputation, has spread with a rapidity which would have as- 
tonished, even though it would have delighted, our predecessors of quite a short 
time ago. 

We now turn to certain major issues which we regard as of paramount 
importance, though they are not necessarily set out in order of priority. 

British Museum {Bloomsbury) 

Ten years ago, in our Third Report, we urged that the construction of a new 
and additional building should be pressed forward with the utmost expedition. 
In our last Report we made it clear that the position had become critical. The 
proposed new building is essential to the permanent rehef of the congestion in 
the various Departments and to the proper display, for students and the general 
public, of the objects in the Museum, quite apart from the imperative needs of 
the Library itself. Now that the principle has finally been accepted nothing 
should prevent a start being made at once and firm plans, taking into account the 
problems confronting the local authority, made for the completion of the whole 
witltin a measurable period. 

We have been informed that the new laboratory, which is so urgently needed, 
has now been approved in principle, and that the building of a research labora- 
tory on the sites of 39 and 40 Russell Square is under discussion between the 
Museum Authorities and the Ministry of Works. We consider it of the highest 
importance that the other two immediate needs of the Museum (mezzanine 
floors'and storage space) should be dealt with without delay, and that work 
should now be put in hand on those galleries which are still closed as a result of 
war damage eighteen years ago. 

London Museum 

In the temporary premises which it has occupied for the last fourteen years the 
value of this Institution is crippled through lack of space. It is essentially 
“London’s Museum”, and we urge most strongly that the discussions between 
the Treasury and the London County Council which took place in 1957-58 
should be resumed immediately with a view to providing the finance necessary 
for a site and building, preferably on the South Bank of the Thames. 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

We consider it essential that the Indian Section should be housed under one 
roof. 

Tate Gallery 

The outstanding need is the completion of the building. This has now reached 
the planning stage, and it is essential that, when that stage is finished, funds 
should be forthcoming to put it into being. 
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Scottish Record Office 

There is not the slightest doubt in our minds that the situation which has 
been allowed to drag on for so many years must be dealt with immediately as a 
matter of urgency. There is a legal obligation to take in documents but literally 
no space is now left to fulfil that obligation. It is not a question of expending 
large sums of money on new buildings. There can be no excuse for further delay. 

Royal Scottish Museum 

This museum is faced with a difficult problem, having no less than four 
important and developing departments housed in a building designed when all 
accessions were exhibited, and when reserve and study collections were almost 
unknown. The reconstruction of the north-east and north-west wings has become 
a matter of real urgency. « 

National Galleries of Scotland 

We are glad that at last progress is being made, if only on a temporary basis, 
towards the establishment of a Gallery of Modern Art, thus satisfying an old 
need. We trust that all possible pressure will be brought to bear to make this 
no longer a dream but a reality. 

National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland 
The main urgency here is for the provision of permanent accommodation. The 
site which has been selected should be acquired and developed without delay. 

National Library of Scotland 

None of the Edinburgh Institutions has a photographic studio. This is badly 
needed by the National Library and we recommend that it should be provided. 
Although arrangements made by the three other Institutions for photography by 
outside firms work satisfactorily at present, the possibility of establishing at some 
future time a central studio with its own specialist staff to serve these three 
Institutions is one that should be considered. 

Welsh Institutions 

Here we will first summarise past liistory. 

In our Fourth Report we placed the most urgent needs in the following order 
of priority : 

(a) The Western Extension for the National Museum, Cardiff. 

{b) The Central Block of the National Library, Aberystwyth (since 
completed). 

(c) The Museum Block for the Folk Museum, St. Fagans, Cardiff. 

(d) The completion of the Bookstack for the National Library. 

At that time we were informed that it was difficult for the Treasury to make 
capital grants to the Welsh Institutions during the continuance of the general 
financial difficulties then obtaining. 

In October, 1955, we again visited Cardiff. Our Report, which once more 
stressed the Western Extension for the National Museum and the second block 
for the Folk Museum (the first block having meanwhile been erected) as para- 
mount needs, was communicated to Your Lordships on 25th November, 1955. 
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The reply which we received stated that, while it was recognised that the National 
Museum of Wales had a claim, in common with other National Institutions, O! 
the Exchequer for capital aid, no new undertaking could then be given in respec 
of the Western Extension, though the matter would be kept under review. 

Our answer was to the effect that, while recognising the economic exigencies 
of the moment, we were naturally disappointed that for the second time in five 
years the Treasury felt unable to provide the required financial assistance for 
this particular purpose and that it would remain our earnest hope that the claims 
of the Museum might be met in the comparatively near future. 

There the matter has remained. 

For the third time we press the claim for building the West Wing of the 
National Museum which we regard as vital to the interests of one of the most 
distinguished Institutions in Great Britain. 

We also strongly advocate financial help for the completion of the Bookstack 
at the National Library. 

The amounts by which the grants-in-aid for purchases by the National Museum 
and the National Library of Wales will be increased in 1959-60 are shown in 
the sections dealing with these Institutions under the heading “Finance” i.e. from 
£2,500 to £5,000 and from £3,000 to £5,000 respectively. We are of the opinion 
that there is a strong case for raising these grants substantially in future years. 

Before leaving the Welsh Institutions, we desire to draw attention to the 
admirable work which is being done by the National Museum of Wales through 
its Museum Schools Service. The National Library of Wales is also initiating a 
similar service and, while we recognise the value of the work of this kind carried 
out by some of the other National Institutions, we feel that it is well worth 
considering whether such activities can be still further developed or initiated. 

Admission Charges 

The question has been raised whether it would be desirable to institute or, 
in some cases, to re-institute admission charges to the National Institutions. 

This is a matter upon which the Report of the Royal Commission of 1929-30 
left no manner of doubt as to the view of the Commission. They devoted three 
pages of the Final Report to it. In the course of their argument they said; 

‘The weight of opinion against fees, as raised by representative outside bodies as 

weU as by the National Institutions themselves, is overwhelming. The disastrous effect 

they have on attendances cannot be questioned.” 

(At that time, seven of the National Institutions were charging fees on certain 
days of the week.) 

The final conclusion of the Commissioners was that “the imposition of fees is 
wholly undesirable”. That conclusion was reached 28 years ago. In the changed 
circumstances of to-day, we can find no adequate reason for challenging it. 

Staff . . £ • 

Here there are two matters to which we wish to draw attention. The first is 
the fact that, with very few exceptions, every Institution has made representa- 
tions with regard to lack of staff. Shortage of staff is just as cripphng to the work 
and development of the National Institutions as shortage of money, and this 
applies not only to the higher grades but to all grades. 
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The problem is two-fold. There is the question whether the present level of 
establishments for the individual Institutions is adequate to meet present day 
requirements. There is also the question whether the current rates of pay arts 
sufficient to attract and to retain the services of people qualified for the work, 
required, in competition with the rates now obtainable elsewhere. Tliis aspeot 
of the problem is, like the first, general to the Museums and Galleries as a wholo, 
but it is particularly emphasised in the case of the Scientific Institutions. A case 
in point is provided by the difficulties experienced by the Science Museum, 
mentioned towards the end of the section dealing with that Institution. 

The cost of adequately staffing our Museums and Galleries would create only 
a fractional increase of expenditure, and we urge that a general review of tho 
situation be undertaken forthwith. 

It is appropriate to bring in under this main heading the fact that there is it 
substantial demand for the Institutions to be kept open for at least one night at 
week for the benefit of students. This would provide most valuable amenities 
and should be strongly encouraged. 

The Finance Act, 1956: Section 34 

We welcome the provisions of Section 34 of the Finance Act, 1956 whereby 
works of pre-eminent aesthetic merit or historical value may be accepted in or 
towards payment of death duties. Already the National Collections have been, 
enriched as the result of this measure by the acquisition of ten famous works oT 
art from Chatsworth and Powis Castle. Their distribution to various museums 
and galleries in London has been the subject of considerable controversy, 
particularly in the Provinces. We have been asked by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if we would advise him in future on the distribution, whether to ti 
National or a Provincial Institution of any work of art accepted by the Treasury 
in satisfaction of estate duties under this provision. We have accepted his invita- 
tion to do so. At the same time we must express our anxious concern lest tho 
standard set by the masterpieces from Chatsworth and Powis Castle should be 
considered the necessary criterion for acceptance. We therefore earnestly hope 
that this provision of the Act will not be so rigidly interpreted as to exclude 
outstanding works of art which, though of a somewhat lower standard, wou Icl 
nevertheless be additions of great importance to the National or Provincial 
Collections. 

The Provincial Museums and Galleries 

In the second of our Terms of Reference we are asked to promote co-operation 
between the National and Provincial Institutions and we consider this a very 
important matter. There is, in fact, already in existence a considerable measure o f 
co-operation between the National Institutions in London, Edinburgh and 
Wales and the Provincial Institutions. Thus, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
maintains a special department, the Circulation Department, for the purpose oF 
making loans from its collections to Provincial Museums and other institutions. 
Regular loans of travelling exhibitions have continued throughout the period, 
covered by our Report, and almost every active Provincial Museum has been, 
brought into the loan scheme. Only shortage of staff in the Department hampers 
an even more extended development of this most desirable activity. Both the 
National Gallery and the Tate Gallery also make substantial loans from theii- 
collections to Provincial Institutions through the medium of the Arts Council. 
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The National Gallei'y has made available about three hundred pictures for this 
purpose, and the Tate Gallery about one thousand, and we understand that a 
substantial proportion of these have been or are in course of being applied for 
and lent to a large number of Provincial Museums. We welcome these examples 
of practical co-operation between the National and Provincial Institutions, and 
the question of how they can be extended and developed must be kept continually 
in view. 

One most important way in which the Provincial Institutions can be helped is 
by purchase grants through the medium of one or other of the National Institu- 
tions. For that reason we have particularly welcomed the decision of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to increase the present token amount dealt with for this 
purpose by the Victoria and Albert Museum to £15,000. But we recommend that 
this should be regarded only as a first step and that if the proposed grant is spent, 
the amount should be brought under annual review in order to decide what 
increases should be made. Indeed we consider that the whole question of direct 
Government financial aid to Provincial Institutions should be reviewed at an 
early date. Welcome as is the provision of Section 34 mentioned above, under 
which outstanding works of art should on occasion be allotted in future to 
Provincial Museums and Galleries, their need for help and encouragement 
nevertheless remains very great. 



The Hampton Site, Trafalgar Square 

There is one item of first-class importance which is not mentioned in our 
survey, since it does not fall within a review of the last five years. It is the question 
of the Hampton Site. We have been delighted to learn, as recently as November 
last, that Your Lordships have decided to buy this site to provide an extension 
for the National Gallery. 



Public Benefactors 

In conclusion we wish to turn to the third of our Terms of Reference which 
imposes upon us the duty “to stimulate the generosity and direct the efforts of 
those who aspire to become public benefactors”. We regard this as a task of the 
highest importance and an essential element in the development of the National 
Institutions. It is only of comparatively recent years that Ifigh rates of taxation 
on private incomes have become part of the fiscal system. Before that, private 
patronage was probably the most important single element in the support of the 
National Institutions. Now it is probably the least significant and is likely to 
remain so until some method is devised to encourage the well intentioned donor 
who would be only too glad to give to the National Institutions works of art or 
gifts of money if he were encouraged to do so by being given in return certain 
taxation reliefs. We consider that there are a number of possible ways of bringing 
about, by means of changes in the tax system, that more private money flows 
into the hands of the National Institutions. We believe, moreover, that such 
changes in the law in these directions would bring about a very considerable 
increase of contributions from private donors. 

Our proposals fall into two groups. The first group concerns Estate Duty, the 
second. Income Tax and Sur-Tax. 
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Estate Duty 

We propose that gifts, whether of objects or money, to certain Institutions 
should be exempt from the payment of estate duty. 

(а) As the law now stands no estate duty is payable where an object of national 
importance (as defined in Section 40 of the Finance Act, 1930) is sold, given or 
bequeathed to certain Institutions as defined in Section 40 of the Finance Act, 
1 930. Such objects are there defined as pictures, prints, books, manuscripts, works 
of art, scientific collections or other things not yielding income as on a claim under 
that Section appear to the Treasury to be of national, scientific or artistic interest. 
Such Institutions are also there defined as “The National Gallery, British 
Museum or any other similar national institution, any university, county council 
or municipal corporation in Great Britain, the National Art-Collections Fund 
or the Friends of the National Libraries”. Nor is the value of any such object 
included for pui-poses of aggregation. 

(б) This exemption only applies to specific objects and any bequest of money 
is aggregable with the rest of the estate of the deceased. The illogical position 
therefore arises that, where an owner bequeaths a picture of a value of £10,000 
to the National Gallery, such value is not aggregated whereas, if he bequeaths a 
legacy of £10,000 to the National Gallery, the value of the gift is aggregated and 
the estate duty is normally payable out of the residuary estate. In the case of 
the estate of a deceased owner bearing a high rate of duty, this public spirited 
benefaction by way of pecuniary legacy results in a heavy financial burden on 
his heirs which seems quite unjustified, and a marked deterrent to such bene- 
factions which can only be contrary to the public interest. 

(c) Moreover, while a gift inter vivos of an object of national importance to 
one of the exempted Institutions is exempt from payment of Estate Duty and 
from aggregation even if the donor dies within one year from the making of the 
gift, a gift inter vivos of money or moneys worth to an exempted Institution is 
liable to payment of estate duty and aggregation unless the donor survives for 
one year from the date of the gift. Here again the distinction is illogical and 
unjustified. 

(d) We do not accept the argument that this would constitute an indefensible 
anomaly in dilferentiating between the Institutions listed in Section 40 of the 
Finance Act, 1930 or other comparable bodies concerned with preservation on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, other charities. Such a distinction, both in 
principle and in fact, has already been made by the Legislature in regard to works 
of art so sold given or bequeathed as described above. 

We therefore wish to recommend (a) that all bequests of money or moneys 
worth to any of the Institutions defined as above be exempted from aggregation 
and payment of estate duty, (b) that all gifts (inter vivos) of money or moneys 
worth to any of such Institutions be exempted from aggregation and payment of 
estate duty without the donor having to survive one year from the making of 
the gift. 

Income Tax and Sur-Tax 

We suggest certain tax reliefs to donors in respect of gifts of objects or money 
to certain Institutions : 

(a) As the law now stands (Section 415 of the Income Tax Act, 1952) a person 
who in his lifetime gives financial support to a charitable Institution, obtains no 
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relief for Sur-Tax in respect of the sum given. This is so whether the money 
payment is by way of a lump sum payment, a voluntary annual payment or a 
payment made under a Covenant (whether for life or for a minimum seven-year 
period). This was not so prior to 1946 when payments made by a donor to a 
Charity under Deed of Covenant were treated as a valid deduction for the Sur- 
Tax pm-poses of the donor. But since the passing of the Finance Act, 1946 this 
important provision has been deleted. In the case of a gift of a work of art the 
donor receives no mitigation of his taxation burden whatever. 

We therefore wish to recommend that, to rectify this, the position which 
existed prior to 1946 should be restored, whereby payments made by a donor to 
a Charity under Deed of Covenant should be treated as valid deductions for 
Sur-Tax purposes. 

ih) The present unfavourable position of donors to Charities in this country 
is in marked contrast to that prevailing elsewhere, particularly in the United 
States. There, a donor — ^whether of money or works of art — ^to certain charitable 
Institutions, such as Museums, is entitled to claim the value of the gift as a 
deduction from Iris income for tax purposes up to a limit of 20 per cent, of Iris 
income for the year in question. Such a concession in the case of a work of art 
is permitted notwithstanding that the work of art is retained by the donor for 
his own enjoyment during his lifetime, provided that he has assumed a legal 
obligation to hand it over to the Museum or Institution concerned on death 
at the latest. 

We are aware that it might be desirable to introduce certain safeguards, if 
some such system were to be adopted, but we do not consider that this should 
present any inherent difficulty if, as we hope, it is decided in principle that such 
an alteration be made in the tax system of this country. Certainly it cannot be 
said that the present tax system is neutral in its effect on the arts and learning: 
on the contrary, it is yearly destroying the private sources from which in the past 
they have been fed. The measures we propose would serve only as some partial 
alleviation of tins process. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 
I. LONDON 

The British Museum (Bloomsbury) 

In our last Report, we introduced what we had to say under this heading as 
follows : 

“At the time of writing, we feel that the position at this the oldest and the most 

famous of all our National Institutions is profoundly disquieting.” 

One of the reasons for this disquiet was that, chiefly owing to lack of staff and 
equipment, there was a danger that in certain directions material of priceless 
national importance might be running the risk of irreparable deterioration. 

We are assured that, during the period between the issue of that Report and 
the present time, great efforts have been made to remedy the situation and that, 
though progress is slow, in general the position is much improved. Instances of 
this progress are an over-all increase in staff from 61 1 to 712; twenty-one binders 
are now working on manuscripts as against seven in 1953 ; in the Department of 
Printed Books, a Barrow Laminator has been installed for the preservation of 
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delicate papers ; progress has been made in the reconditioning of war-damaged 
papers at Colindale. In Antiquities generally, some new methods of conservation 
have been introduced and we are glad to learn that Keepers no longer report 
that large and important parts of their collections are being dangerously 
neglected. 

In the Galleries, too, progress has been made with the restoration of the 
Greek and Roman Life Room and the Medal Room, and this work is now 
nearing completion. 

The Ministry of Works has completed the reconstruction of the book-stack 
in the south-west quadrant and provided a new wing for the storage of news- 
papers at Colindale and has also made a very welcome extension of the Manu- 
script Students’ Room. 

The Trustees propose to publish a photo-offset edition of the working cata- 
logue in the Reading Room in some 250-300 volumes to be completed in about 
six years ; and, dealing with publications generally, they have during the last 
five years issued fourteen catalogues and other publications for sale at a wide 
range of prices. In addition, they have formed a special Sub-Committee to deal 
with the photographic and other technical services. 

Turning to the other side of the balance sheet, a very great deal still remains 
to be done. 

Catalogue of Additional Manuscripts 

This is thirty-three years in arrears, with 8,280 manuscripts to be dealt with. 
Accommodation 

Five galleries on the upper floor, the old Mausoleum Room, and the large 
and two smaller Duveen Galleries are still closed as a result of war damage 
eighteen years ago. One further gallery is in urgent need of re-roofing. Accom- 
modation generally is in fact the Museum’s most serious problem, and we 
regard it as deplorable that with two exceptions (Coins and Medals and Egyptian 
Antiquities) every Department is unable to function properly for lack of space. 

To give some examples, the Department of Printed Books has no more space 
for readers than it had one hundred years ago, whilst in the matter of storage 
complete saturation will be reached in about seven years time. The Department 
of Manuscripts has now only about 300 feet of shelf-space available for further 
acquisitions. Storage space for British and Medieval Antiquities is totally in- 
adequate whilst, in Ethnography, with ninety-five per cent, of its collection in 
reserve, storage accommodation is now full up. One of the most urgent needs is 
for a new Laboratory and we understand that the provision of a new building for 
this purpose has been approved in principle. 

The Museum Authorities have summed up the position as follows : 

“The British Museum today contains within one building a huge Library, a Print 

Room, a Medal Room, and four national collections that in another country might 

well have sites and buildings of their own.” 

They go on to specify these four collections and then end : 

“But there is no lecture room, no restaurant accommodation for the public, and no 

proper space for the Works Department. The Museum’s accommodation problem 
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can therefore only be solved by extensive and, possibly, expensive re-deployment on 
the present site, including the ‘Improvement Property’, after the removal of the 
Library to a new building on a new site.” 

Urgent Immediate Needs 
These are stated to be; 

(i) New Laboratory 

(ii) Mezzanine floors in Manuscript Department 

(iii) Storage space for British and Medieval Antiquities and for Ethnography. 
Staff 

Seventy-five non-industrial posts have been added but the Library and Museum 
Departments are still under-staffed. One reason for this is that public demands 
on the services afforded are far heavier than in 1953. The five-day week now 
operative in the Civil Service has added to the difficulties in an institution giving 
six-day service. The present staff is also insufficient to run an electrotype service, 
though the plant exists. 

Under this heading, reference may appropriately be made to a special article 
published in The Times on 14th March, 1958 describing the general position 
at the Newspaper Library at Colindale and, in particular, drawing attention to 
the fact that although, through the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
there is now available an admirable microfilm installation for the copying of 
newspapers, its output is sadly crippled through lack of staff. 

Finance 

Up to the time of writing the Treasury grant for the purchase of books has 
been increased from £23,000 in 1954 to £43,000. Even so, fast-rising prices have 
made the latter amount inadequate and for the last two years it has had to be 
supplemented from the Reserve Fund. In other Departments there has been 
only enough to finance small purchases. There has been strong feeling that the 
total grant-in-aid should be increased from £72,000 to at least £100,000; and as 
we have mentioned in our Introductory Section, provision for this increase is to 
be included in the Estimates for 1959-60. 

Tribute is paid to the generous help received at various times from the National 
Art-Collections Fund, the Friends of the National Libraries and the Pilgrim 
Trust, and from many private sources. 

Acquisitions 

First to be recorded is the gift that Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to make to the Museum of the Royal Music Library, comprising some 
7,000 pieces of music including ninety-seven volumes of autograph compositions 
by Handel. The announcement of this immensely valuable gift was made at an 
evening party given in the Museum on 27th November, 1957, to celebrate the 
bicentenary of the gift to the Museum of the Royal Lffirary, by King George II. 
The evening was in every sense a royal occasion since it was graced by the 
presence of Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

A most important acquisition during the period was the result of the accept- 
ance under the Finance Act of 1956 of four celebrated works of art from the 
Chatsworth Collection, namely the Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, the Van 
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Dyck sketchbook, the Liber Veritatis of Claude Lorraine and the Greek head 
of Apollo. 

Next to be recorded is the purchase for £85,000 of a superb collection of books 
from the Chatsworth Library. Towards the purchase price, £65,000 was con- 
tributed from a special Parliamentary grant and £15,000 was given by the Pil- 
grim Trust. Other notable gifts have been a 13th century Book of Hours from 
Sir Chester Beatty, and presentations or bequests from Mrs. Webster Plass, the 
late Mrs. Frances White Emerson, the late Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins and the 
late Mr. R. W. Lloyd. 

Another important acquisition has been the C. A. llbert horological collec- 
tion. This comprises some 350 docks, 1,000 watches and 800 watch movements, 
illustrating every successive development in the evolution of methods of time- 
keeping and of the design and decorative treatment of time-pieces from the 
15th century to the present day. The collection was acquired by means of a 
generous benefaction of £60,000; by a public appeal launched by the Worshipful 
Company of Clockmakers; and by a substantial contribution from private funds 
at the disposal of the Trustees. 

Loans and Exhibitions 

There has been an unbroken series of special exhibitions in the Museum and 
the Trustees have continued to make loans from their collections to Museums 
and Galleries in the United Kingdom. 

Radio-Carbon Dating 

An interesting tail-piece to the report is that, during the period under review, 
long term research on radio-carbon with a view to dating antiquities made of 
organic substances has resulted in the completion of the only radio-carbon dating 
plant that is operating successfully in this country in the service of archaeology. 

British Museum (Natural History) 

One of the most striking characteristics of the work of the British Museum of 
Natural History is that its interests and activities are by no means concentrated 
upon its possessions in the South Kensington building but are in fact world- 
wide. We shall give some examples of this in the course of our survey and particu- 
larly under the heading “Expeditions”. 

Developments 

First, mention must be made of the British Museum Act of 1955. Under this 
Act, the Trustees now have powers to lend for purposes of research objects 
contained in the departmental collections and also to destroy objects which have 
so deteriorated or suffered from infestation as to become useless or dangerous. 
The possession of these powers eliminates a difficulty which had on many 
occasions been acute during past years, namely the conflict between strict ad- 
herence to the statutes and the need for action, now permissible, in the interests 
both of scientific research and the safety of the collections. 

With regard to internal organisation, a notable development has been the 
unification of the Anthropological Section which had previously been divided 
between the Departments of Zoology and Palaeontology. Here, tribute is paid 
to the financial help received from the Wellcome Trust and the Nuffield Foun- 
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dation and also to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for meeting many of the inci- 
dental expenses. Various new fields of research have been initiated and new 
techniques put to the test. 

Other Activities 

The work of the Children’s Centre continues most successfully, now carried on 
entirely by Museum staff, with the co-operation of the Education Authorities of 
the greater London Area. 

Work on fossils collected by Overseas Geological Surveys has lately grown so 
much as almost to monopolise the energies of the staff of the Department of 
Palaeontology. To relieve this pressure eleven additional staff have been provi- 
ded from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. For other overseas activi- 
ties, staff have been loaned for special research and advice, for example in West 
and East Africa, and in the Seychelles in connection with the eggs of sea-birds. 
The Museum is now the headquarters for organising co-operation with, the 
Portuguese and Belgian Governments, as well as with British territories con- 
cerned in the preparation of a Flora Zambesiaca covering the entire basin of the 
Zambesi. 

Members of the staff have given courses of lectures in the U.S.A, and in 
Canada. During the Sixth Commonwealth Entomological Conference, held in 
1954, warm tribute was paid to the work done by the Museum. One thing that 
emerged was that there was a serious shortage throughout the Commonwealth 
both of staff and facilities for the work needed in taxonomy. 

The Director presided at the Fifteenth International Zoological Congress held 
in London in July, 1958. This coincided with the centenary of the publication by 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace of the theory of evolution by natural 
selection. The series of exhibits arranged in the Museum illustrating various 
aspects of the principles of the theory was formally opened by H.R.H. The Duke 
of Edinburgh on 11th June, 1958. 

Other important additions to the galleries have also been made. Closer rela- 
tions have recently been established with the Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty with most useful results. 

Expeditions 

Collecting expeditions during the past five years include several to Nepal and 
other localities in the Himalayan region; entomological and ornithological 
expeditions to South West Africa and Angola; ornithological expeditions to 
Bechuanaland and North Borneo; a botanical expedition to Jamaica; entomo- 
logical expeditions to Canada and Swedish Lapland to collect sawflies; an 
expedition to New South Wales to collect fossil fishes; two entomological 
expeditions to Jugoslavia; an expedition to Indonesia to collect plants, especially 
ferns, entomological expeditions to Rennell Island, which is situated between 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, and to Aneityum Island in the New 
Hebrides; an expedition to Peru to collect rooks and plants; and an expedition 
to South and Central Africa to collect fossil primates. 

Benefactions and Acquisitions 

It is the intention of Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, C.B.E., D.S.O., to bequeath 
to the Museum his very important collection of birds which has been housed 
there since the end of 1954. 
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The income from about £11,000 received under the will of the late Dr. E. A. 
Cockayne is to be applied under a trust fund to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the Rothschild-Cockayne-Kettlewell collection of British Lepidoptera. 

The Rowland Ward Trustees have expended a considerable sum in the pre- 
paration of what will when completed be a striking exhibit of African animals as 
a memorial to the late James Rowland Ward. Other outstanding donations and 
bequests include the entomological collections of the Selangor Museum and the 
late W. B. Barton’s Herbarium of Jiubus; while Professor Jacques Millot, 
Director of the Institut Scientifique of Madagascar, has presented a cast of the 
now famous coelacanth fish. The Heribaud Joseph Herbarium, the A. C. Davis 
collection of fossil shells and the foreign birds from the Norwich Castle Museum 
have been purchased. 

Buildings 

The position has improved considerably since the somewhat critical situation 
described in our last Report. 

The Western and Central portions of the North Block were approaching 
completion at the close of the quinquennium. The tall western portion is to 
house the ma!in collection of mammals and the central portion makes provision 
for the Library and includes a Lecture Hall. The war-damaged second floor of 
the East Wing of the main building has been reconstructed in two storeys, the 
lower one providing storage accommodation for the collection of cryptogams, 
and the upper a new Botanical Gallery, the cryptogamic library, a laboratory 
and studios. 

The only major building scheme now outstanding is the eastern section of the 
North Block which from a long-term viewpoint will be required in order to 
provide the departments of Palaeontology and Mineralogy with the working and 
storage space needed for the proper development of their potentialities. 

There remain to be carried out in the near future certain comparatively minor 
structural works such as an upper floor over one of the larger Palaeontological 
galleries to house the special staff working for the Overseas Geological Surveys; 
structural improvements in the Department of Mineralogy including a lift for 
the East Tower; the reconstruction (to house the bird collections) of the war- 
damaged gallery used during recent years as a Lecture HaU; and perhaps more 
remotely the provision of a mezzanine floor over the Mammal Gallery to provide 
storage space for the collection of heads and horns. 

Staff 

During the period under review the staff has risen from 354 to 408. This is still 
almost a hundred short of the total envisaged by the Trustees when they ap- 
proached the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1952 for an increase of stalf. That 
the Trustees were justified is borne out by the fact that in many sections arrears 
of work still continue to accumulate. 

Finance 

Apart from the need for provision for more staff, the main point made is that 
the more generous provision for foreign travel that has been available in recent 
years has contributed appreciably to the value of research work carried out and 
has led to important additions to the collections, both by work in the field and 
by exchanges effected. 
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The Trustees expressed their gratitude for this aid and we ourselves feel that 
it provides an admirable pointer to our main thesis that money spent on the 
National Institutions is more than likely to produce good dividends. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum 

New Developments 

As was recorded in our last Report, the quinquennium 1949-53 saw the 
opening of three entirely new branches of the Museum. These were Ham House, 
the Wellington Museum at Apsley House and Osterley Park House. We are glad 
to note from the attendance figures which have been supplied to us that all three 
branches, together with the much earlier branch at Bethnal Green, continue to 
attract considerable public interest. The figures for the Wellington Museum 
dropped after 1955 but have remained fairly constant at about 23,000 for the 
last three years. 

During 1949-53 the M useum began to emerge from war conditions and was 
able once again to place on exhibition the most important and interesting parts 
of its collections. The present quinquennium has therefore been inevitably less 
spectacular with regard to new developments, but in 1956 a room devoted to 
Continental Art of the 18th century was opened and there was also opened a 
Primary Gallery of Indian Art. This completes the series of Primary Galleries. 
In 1 957, oil paintings and water colours were placed on exhibition in new galleries. 
Progress has been made in reorganising the study collections of all Departments 
and in making thenr more easily available to the public. 

Temporary Exhibitions 

The Victoria and Albert has built up a great reputation for the exceptional 
interest of its temporary exhibitions which have a wide public appeal. 

For about 18 months during. 1956 and 1957 the gallery normally devoted to 
large exhibitions in this category was not available owing to structural alterations 
connected with the move of the Indian Section. (See also under “Buildings” 
below). Small exhibitions were however mounted in other rooms. A new feature 
has been to show some of the main exhibitions of the Circulation Department 
before they are sent on tour. Limitations of space prevent naming all the other 
special exhibitions during the present period but many people will still remember 
those of the .Royal Plate, Queen Mary’s Art Treasures, and Rococo Art from 
Bavaria (1954); French Theatre Art (1955); Anglo-Jewish Art and History, 
Stained Glass Windows for Coventry Cathedral, and the Art of the Chinese 
Goldsmith (1956); the Works of William Blake (1957) and, in 1958, Japanese 
Art and Byzantine Art. The weekly lectures and the concerts have continued to 
attract large audiences. 

Acquisitions 

Important purchases included the following: 

The Butler-Bowdon Cope, a superb example of English 14th century needle- 
work, bought with the help of the National Art-Collections Fund, the Pilgrim 
Trust and City Companies (1955). 

The Walpole silver salver, by Paul de Lamerie, bought with the help of the 
National Art-Collections Fund, the Pilgrim Trust and the Goldsmiths’ Company 
(1956). 
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Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., who died in 1955, bequeathed to the Museum 
all the works of art (chiefly bronze statuettes and ecclesiastical metalwork) which 
he had deposited on loan. He had given an even greater quantity of objects during 
his lifetime. A memorial exhibition of his gifts and bequests was shown in 1958. 

Among other benefactions to the Museum, the periodic gifts of fine furniture 
from Brigadier W. E. Clark were notable. 

The four 15th century Hunting Tapestries, formerly at Chatsworth, which in 
1957 were handed over to the Treasury in part payment of Estate Duty, were 
the first acquisitions by the Victoria and Albert Museum to be made in this 
manner. 

Circulation Department 

The regular loan of travelling exhibitions to provincial museums and art 
galleries in Great Britain continued on the lines set out in the Commission’s 
Fourth Report, and was limited only by the size of the staff available. 

The same limitation made it necessary to refuse the numerous requests which 
came from the less richly endowed parts of the Commonwealth for the institution 
of a similar system of loan exhibitions overseas. However, exceptionally, two 
large and important exhibitions of English silver were sent abroad— one to New 
Zealand and one to five European capitals. This was made possible by the deposit 
on long loan of the magnificent collections of English plate belonging to Lord 
Lonsdale and Lord Ormonde— the most important additions to the loan resources 
of the Circulation Department for many years. 

In the last few years the increase in the amount of furniture deposited with 
provincial institutions on long loan has been so rapid that this can now be 
regarded as one of the main services provided by the Circulation Department. 
Indeed, the quantity of English furniture on loan to the provinces is greater than 
that exhibited at South Kensington. 

As the pressure on the Museum’s purchase grant has increased, less money 
has been available for material to be lent to Art Schools. By 1956 it became clear 
that the system of loans to Art Schools was in danger of breaking down. Plans 
were therefore put forward for a radical change in the financing of the scheme, 
whereby borrowing schools would pay a fee for the loans instead of paying 
insurance on them. Treasury authority to levy such a charge and to use the full 
receipts from it on the purchase of new material was given in 1957. This develop- 
ment, which is expected to bring in £2,000 during 1958, is of great potential 
importance, though its material effects do not fall within the period under review. 

Throughout the past five years the Circulation Department had great difficulty 
in allocating the Government fund for assistance towards the purchase of objects 
by provincial museums; for the rapid increase in the average price of purchases 
far outstripped the modest increase in 1954 in the annual grant from £1,100 to 
£1,320. Matters were slightly improved by a further increase to £2,000 in the 
financial year 1958-59, and now, as we have mentioned earlier in this Report, 
for 1959-60 the amount is to be raised to £15,000. 

The experimental scheme for training teachers in the use of the Museum has 
continued and has now reached the point where some definite conclusions about 
methods can be drawn. These will be published during 1959. The scheme was 
extended to embrace Bethnal Green Museum. 
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Buildings 

In 1955, the Indian Section’s building in Imperial Institute Road was closed, 
following a Government decision that the Imperial College of Science should 
expand. At the time when this decision was taken, no alternative accommodation 
for the Indian collections had been provided; and the subsequent search for a 
suitable building was abortive. It was accordingly decided that, by modifying the 
structure of the main building of the Victoria and Albert Museum, it would be 
possible to house and exhibit a part of the Indian Collections there, while the 
bulk of the remainder would be transferred, as a reserve collection, to the New 
Burlington Galleries, Cork Street. Objects in the reserve collection may be 
inspected by appointment; but the rooms are too congested to be open to casual 
visitors. 

Even allowing for the addition that has been made to the main building and 
for the New Burlington Galleries, the Victoria and Albert Museum as a whole 
has suffered a loss of about 20,000 square feet of floor space, as a result of these 
events. The consequential re-arrangement of galleries and structural work in the 
main building sadly disorganised the work of the Museum for two years. 
Moreover, the Indian collections are now no longer under one roof and a large 
part of them is neither suitably housed nor readily available for study. 

There have been, certain gains. First, by bringing the finest Indian objects into 
the main building, it has been possible as we have stated above to complete the 
Primary Galleries with one devoted entirely to Indian Art. There is no doubt 
that the works of art in this gallery have been seen by many more people than 
normally found their way to the old “Indian Museum”. Secondly, the structural 
alterations which made -it possible to give up a ground floor gallery to Indian 
Art, provided the Museum with a well-lit modern picture gallery on the first 
floor, in which have been hung masterpieces by John Constable, the finest 
paintings from the lonides and Sheepshanks Collections and a selection from the 
water colour collection. 

The problem of the Indian Section is a grave one. It will remain unsolved until 
the whole collection is once again housed under a single roof. This we recommend 
should be done. 

The Report for 1949-53 contained a warning that, on a long view, there would 
be problems of space at the Victoria and Albert Museum, owing to the growth 
of the collections. Because of the loss of the building in Imperial Institute Road, 
these problems have now come rapidly into the foreground and the Museum^ is 
in urgent need of additional gallery space in South Kensington, to do justice 
to the collections. 

A proposal for inserting a mezzanine floor into Room 40 (the Octagon Gallery) 
lias been under consideration; but action was postponed in 1957, owing to the 
financial crisis. 

A new heating system is being installed, which will afford controlled ternpera- 
tures in the galleries. Considerable benefits are expected, from the viewpoint of 
conservation. 

Finance 

The main problem here, as elsewhere, is that with prices in the art market at 
their present level, many desirable objects cannot be bought and gaps in the 
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collections have to remain unfilled. There is the added complication that the 
annual purchase grant from the Exchequer has also to cover the cost of books 
for the National Art Library. The rise in the price of books eats away funds which 
might otherwise be spent on works of art. 

As we have mentioned in our Introductory Section, the purchase grant to the 
Museum for its own purposes is to be raised from £20,000 to £40,000 in 1959-60. 

Staff 

In our last Report we stated that in 1 939 the number of Keepers and Assistant 
Keepers was thirty-four. In 1953 the total was thirty. It is now thirty-one. 

Recent legislation permitting the Government to take over the contents of 
historic houses in payment of Estate Duty has added a new burden, since the 
Treasury naturally look to the National Institutions for expert advice on these 
matters. Almost always the Victoria and Albert is involved in these oases, and 
they inevitably cause serious interruption in other work. 

So again we are brought to the conclusion that we i-eached five years ago, that 
the main staffing difficulty here is in the higher grades. 

Sir Leigh Ashton retired from the post of Director and Secretary in October, 
1955, and was succeeded in January, 1956, by Mr. Trenchard Cox. 

The Science Museum 

General Activities and Developments 

The Centenary of the Museum, on 24th June, 1957, was made the occasion for 
the publication of a commemorative volume entitled The Science Museum — ■ 
The First Hundred Years. Besides this volume, sixteen new publications have 
appeared during the quinquennium. Seven of these are historical in character, 
five are catalogues of permanent collections, two relate to special exhibitions 
and there have been two illustrated booklets, one on early British locomotives 
and one on the history of aeroplanes. 

WMle dealing with publications, mention should be made of two innovations 
both directed at schools. The first is the Science Museum Bulletin. This first 
appeared in 1955. It is issued free and has a wide distribution among teachers 
and pupils, acquainting them with the various services which the Museum offers 
and giving news of current activities or fresh acquisitions. 

In the same year (1955) there was instituted a series of special demonstration 
lectures for the more advanced pupils in secondary modern schools and for 
fiftlt-form pupils in grammar schools. These lectures are given by the Guide 
Lecturers and they are designed to lay emphasis upon the historical development 
of science and technology. Demonstrations include many experiments of historic 
importance, some of which could not be carried out in the average school 
laboratory. The lectures have proved so popular that in the current year the 
series has had to be dupUcated. During the four years that the scheme has been 
in operation, more than 12,000 children have attended. 

Over the quinquennium, the development of the new Industrial Chemistry 
Collection has proceeded steadily, with the generous support of various sections 
of the chemical industry. The opening, in 1954, of the new Gas Manufacture and 
Distribution section marked the beginning of a new phase in the Museum’s 
relations with industry. There has in the past been no lack of assistance from 
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individual firms in the provision of exhibits but this was the first time that a 
whole gallery had been re-organised as a unit with the aid of a committee repre- 
senting all sections of the particular industry concerned, and it was the first 
time that a collective contribution had been made by a single industry to the 
permanent collections of the Museum. The new Electric Power Collection, 
opened in 1957, was reorganised in a similar way, with the electrical industry 
providing £50,000 towards the cost of development, a further £25,000 being 
spent by the Ministry of Works on building, decorating and furnishing the 
gallery. 

In 1956 the British Iron and Steel Federation promised a sum of £50,000 for 
the reconstruction of the Iron and Steel section of the Metallurgy Collection. 
Tills is the first occasion on which industry, in addition to supplying most of the 
exhibits, will also be meeting the cost of providing new showcases and fittings. 
Work began on the installation of this new section in the autumn of 1958. 

Special temporary exhibitions have been a feature of the activities of the 
Museum for many years and they have done much to keep the public informed 
on modern developments in science and technology. The staging of large exhibi- 
tions of this type makes a heavy demand on the workshops, however, and since 
the end of 1953 it has been necessary to forego all major special exhibitions in 
order that the resources of the workshops could be concentrated on the installa- 
tion of collections in new galleries. A few small special exhibitions were mounted, 
where this could be done without any undue burden being placed on the work- 
shops, or where an outside body was prepared to undertake this side of the work. 

It is interesting to note that in 1954, one of the veteran cars from the Road 
Transport Collection was entered for the annual Commemoration Run from 
London to Brighton. The practice has continued, a different car being entered 
each year, since it was found that it was productive of information about the 
performance of these early cars, which is not otherwise available, even in the 
archives of car manufacturers. 

The Scwnce Library 

This now contains nearly half a million volumes and, by means of its loan 
and pliotocopying services, provides one of the chief sources of scientific and 
technical literature available to researeh organisations throughout the country. 
This may be the last quinquennial report in which such a claim is made, however, 
for in accordance with the recommendations of the Scientific and Technical 
Information Committee of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, a National 
Lending Library is being planned and set up under the aegis of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. Russian periodicals covering a limited 
range of subjects have already been transferred to the new unit and eventually 
large transfers will take place from the main collections; the present problem of 
overall shortage of storage space will then be greatly alleviated. In due course the 
Science Library will move to new accommodation to be provided in the enlarged 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, and it will then serve mainly the 
College, Science Museum and local users. The large increase in the numbers of 
new scientific and technical publications which appear each year and the rising 
cost of subscriptions for existing commitments continue to give cause for much 
anxiety on the financial side. 
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These reserve collections are constantly in use in connection with enquiry work. 
Enquiries continue to flow in at the rate of over 900 a year. 

Buildings 

Some relief of the overcrowding in the building was provided in 1956 by the 
transfer of the Atomic Energy Division to Young Street, Kensington, and by the 
use of temporary stores at Yeading and Hayes, Middlesex. 

A North of England office of the Geological Survey, at Leeds, will be opened 
in 1959. It will include accommodation for a section of the Survey reference 
collections which is at present in London. Nevertheless, there will still be need for 
addition to the accommodation in London, and this need will increase if con- 
tinued expansion of the Geological Survey and Museum organisation takes effect 
in the next quinquennium. The laboratories, preparation rooms and workshops 
of the Museum, and of other special departments which must be accommodated 
in the Museum building in order to serve the public and the organisation as a 
whole, are congested, and parts of them have had to be temporarily assigned for 
other uses. A substantial part of the Reserve and Study Gallery, until other 
accommodation is obtained, has to be occupied by staff engaged in work for 
which the Gallery was not designed or equipped, and to the detriment of its 
proper use. The upper bridge leading to the Science Museum is still occupied by 
Water Department staff and records. The Museum Mineral Preparation Room, 
and part of the main Mineral Laboratory, have also to serve as office accom- 
modation. 

Staff 

The Museum Geologist staff has now been restored to its pre-war number of 
four, and Mr. A. I. Butler has been appointed Curator. 

The National Gallery 

Buildings and Equipment 

In our last Report, we introduced this section by saying: 

“Of the thirty-six exhibition rooms which were open in 1939, the number still 

dosed is ten.” 

We are glad to say that in this respect the position has now considerably improved. 

Two of the ten Rooms referred to were re-opened in June, 1955, after being 
arclutecturally re-modelled and air-conditioned. The remaining three Rooms of 
the “air-conditioned suite” were ready twelve months later. Three more Rooms, 
which needed only repairs and redecoration were then dealt with, so that by the 
summer of 1956 only two Rooms (i.e. XXV, still in use by the Conservation 
Department, and XXVI, destroyed during the war), were not open for exhibition. 
Late in 1957 it was necessary to close for exhibition purposes three Rooms on 
the ground floor, since there was no other way of temporarily housing the 
Reference collection during the major scheme of re-building, to which we refer 
below. 

The standard of decoration and maintenance has continued to improve. The 
walls of aU Rooms are now covered with damask, which by its hygroscopic 
properties exerts a stabilising influence on the atmosphere. The supply of 
upholstered furniture has been continued, and in those Rooms wltich contain 
central radiators surrounded by seats cushions have been provided. Two Rooms 
have had the old roof-lights replaced, and have been provided with new floors. 
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The tungsten lights which were first installed in 1935 have now all been removed 
and replaced (in those Rooms which have not been air-conditioned) by pendant 
fluorescent fittings which give a stronger light, though of course not approaching 
the standard reached in the air-conditioned Rooms. 

The major building scheme to which reference has been made above does not 
strictly fall within the period under review but, since a start has already been 
made and since it will materially affect the position which we have recorded, we 
think it would be of interest to sketch it in outline. 

The scheme will probably take some five years to complete and during that 
period will entail certain inconveniences, of which the cramped housing of the 
Reference collection is one. 

The main features are as follows: Room XXVI is to be rebuilt, together with 
two new Rooms connecting Rooms XXV and XXXI, thus completing the ground 
plan of the Gallery as it now exists. Room XXV, which since the war has housed 
the Conservation Department, will be released for exhibition by building top-lit 
conservation studios in two of the light- well areas on the west side of the building. 
A further area will be utilised for the construction of a top-lit Reference Room 
at exhibition floor level. Much of the space under these Rooms, together with 
that made available by the transfer of the Scientific Department to new quarters, 
will form a much enlarged Reference Section, to which will be added a top-lit 
room built at ground level in a fourth light-well area. The capacity of the Refer- 
ence Section will be further increased by the provision of screens and a modern 
system of lighting. 

The Conservation Departnient will be enlarged by the addition of workshops, 
picture treatment rooms, a varnishing room and photographic studio. The 
various sections of the Department will be connected by lifts, so that the move- 
ment of pictures, which when undergoing treatment are often in a sensitive state, 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

Satisfactory though this scheme is, it will be seen that it provides for the addi- 
tion of only two small Rooms to the , exhibition space on the Main Floor which 
existed before the war. Its effectiveness therefore in providing for the growth of 
the collection during more than twenty years will depend upon the standard of 
exhibition made possible in the Reference Section and the extent to which it 
can be made accessible to the public. As air-conditioning is extended it will, of 
course, help to solve many of the present problems of conservation. If will also 
raise certain new problems with regard to the system of hanpng the Gallery. 
Meanwhile, the point of immediate importance is that there still remain on the 
Main Floor a large number of rooms which lack the indispensable protection for 
their contents which air-conditioning alone can provide. 

General Activities 

As always, a major activity has been the conservation of the collection. The 
Conservation Department has itself been reorganised. A Chief Restorer, to be 
in charge of it, was appointed in April, 1954, and in 1955 two Assistant Res- 
torers were appointed. 

As well as the effects achieved by cleaning certain pictures, there remains the 
steady task of treating pictures which are suffering from minor damages and 
flaws, and the constant need therefore of inspecting all pictures in the collection. 
In the period under review, removal of repaint from the larger of Rembrandt’s 
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two portraits of Margaretha Trip, from Rogier van der Weyden’s “Magdalen 
Reading”, and from Titian’s “NoU me tangere” radically altered the appearance 
of these pictures. These are three outstanding examples, but many other pictures 
have been cleaned and restored. 

Another major activity is in publications. The steady cataloguing of the collec- 
tion by schools has continued. The following volumes have appeared since the 
Fourth Report: 

Earlier Italian Schools. Plates. 2 vols. (1953) 

Early Netherlandish School. Text, Revised (1955) 

18th Century Italian Schools. Text (1956) 

18th Century Italian Schools. Plates (1957) 

French School. Text, Revised (1957) 

French School. Plates, 2 vols. (1958) 

Dutch School. Plates, 2 vols. (1958) 

The Earlier Italian Schools Plates and revised edition of the Early Nether- 
landish School and French School Text catalogues are by Mr. Martin Davies. 
The Dutch School Plates are by Mr. Neil MacLaren and the 18th Century Italian 
Schools Text catalogue and Plates by Mr. Michael Levey. 

The Gallery has also published three very full illustrated Reports covering 
respectively the years 1938-54, 1955 to June, 1956, and June 1956 to June 1958. 
These have been a departure from the brief pre-war Annual Reports, a departure 
justified by greater general interest and by the reception they have received from 
the public and the press. In these Reports the Gallery has attempted, among 
other things, to answer the often asked question of what such an institution 
really does in its daily work. 

The Publications Department, in addition to the production of colour prints 
and black and white photographs, began in 1957 to put on sale 2 inch by 2 inch 
colour slides and approximately 200 pictures are now available in this form. 

A new Photographic and Information Stall was opened in 1955, and new 
display cases were placed in the Entrance Hall in 1957. 

With the re-opening of further Rooms at the Gallery, it was possible to con- 
sider more fully which pictures would be required for exhibition and which could 
be set aside for loan. To replace pictures removed from the Loan collection, the 
Trustees added a group of some 70 pictures early in 1957. It was possible later 
that year to offer some 300 pictures for loan, and of these about two thirds were 
applied for and have been distributed by the Arts Council, as in previous schemes. 
Altogether 275 pictures are on loan to 20 Galleries, including for the first time 
the Municipal Art Gallery of Belfast. In addition to these, a five-year loan of 
Rembrandt’s “Capuchin Friar” has been made to the Manchester City Art 
Gallery. 

In order to improve the appearance of pictures loaned and to ensure their 
good condition, the sum of £1,000 specifically for cleaning such pictures was 
allocated in the Estimates for 1958-59. Already four pictures have been cleaned 
as a result and gradually this scheme will transform the appearance of the Loan 
collection. 

Lastly, a development which demands grateful acknowledgement is the very 
generous loan by Sir Chester Beatty since December, 1955 of sixteen' pictures 
from his collection. These, including works by Van Gogh, Cezanne, Degas, Seurat, 
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Renoir and Vuillard, more than just supplement the Gallery’s inadequate repre- 
sentation of the 19th century French School. They alone make it possible 
properly to devote two Rooms (XVII and XVIII) to the showing of this important 
School in which the Gallery’s own collection is so regrettably weak. 

Acquisitions 

The most significant development with regard to acquisitions was the first 
arrival of a work of art ceded to the nation in lieu of death duty: the Rogier 
van der Weyden “Pieta” so ceded by the Earl of Powis in 1956. This was followed 
in 1957 by the Memlinc “Donne Triptych” and Rembrandt’s “Old Man in an 
Armchair”, both ceded by the Duke of Devonshire. These three important 
pictures, masterpieces which it was most undesirable should leave the country, 
were thus acquired for the nation under the new provision of the Finance Act, 
1956. In addition, special grants were allotted, on the advice of the Reviewing 
Committee on the Export of Works of Art, for El Greco’s “Adoration of the 
Name of Jesus” (£30,000), in 1955 and Nicolas Poussin’s “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” (£12,000) in 1957. Special grants were also made for Gainsborough’s 
“Morning Walk” (£10,000) and Velasquez’ “St. John on the Island of Patmos” 
(£25,000) during the period under review. Other important works have been 
acquired by gift, bequest or purchase during the quinquennium, and notable 
financial contributions have been made toward several purchases by the National 
Art-Collections Fund and the Pilgrim Trust. 

National Gallery and Tate Gallery Act (1954) 

Under this Act, the Tate Gallery became autonomous. By its terms, the two 
bodies of Trustees must have regard to the desirability of maintaining at the 
National Gallery a general collection of pictures of established merit and at the 
Tate Gallery a collection of British pictures and modern pictures. Thus 60 
British pictures were transferred from the National to the Tate Gallery in 1954, 
and 110 modern foreign pictures were transferred from the Tate to the National 
Gallery in 1956. 

Finance 

(The following paragraphs, which outline the position up to the end of 1958, were 
written before the Government's decision had been announced to increase the annual 
purchase grant for the National Gallery for 1959-60 to £.100,000. We have already 
referred to this decision in our Introductory Section^ 

By 1954-55, the grant available for purchases had risen from £7,000 in 1952-53 
and £8,750 in 1953-54, to £10,000. In 1956-57, it was raised to £12,500 where it 
stands at present. These figures when set against present day prices, which 
continue to rise, are totally unrealistic. 

We have already referred under the heading of “Acquisitions” to supplemen- 
tary grants made during the period under review, but the argument put forward 
is that these grants are in every sense dependent upon Parliament’s goodwill at 
a given moment and can never be supposed to be forthcoming until they have 
actually arrived. Thus no coherent programme of buying can possibly be attemp- 
ted and all negotiation is restricted. There remains a further more weighty point. 
With the present annual grant the Trustees can make virtually no advance in 
their duty of pirrchasing pictures which, though not of the first rank, are yet 
important for the collection as an historical entity. Such pictures would probably 
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not be thought of sufBciently high merit to justify a supplementary grant, yet the 
purchase of even one might easily consume at a single blow more than two-thirds 
of the annual grant. 

Meanwhile, the price of pictures of every kind is rising almost monthly. The 
annual grant has for long stood at an unrealistic figure for buying a masterpiece 
and at its present level will soon prove unrealistic for buying almost any picture 
suitable for the National Gallery. It is perhaps sufficient to quote in comparison 
with today’s grant of £12,500 the annual grant to the Gallery seventy-eight years 
ago: in 1880 it stood at £10,000. It is indicative of the current trend in the art 
market that whereas in 1954 the Trustees spoke of the urgent need of a grant in 
the neighbourhood of £80,000 a year, by 1957 they felt bound to raise that figure 
to £150,000. 

It is true that this additional amount took into account the new factor that the 
Tate Gallery had handed over to the National Gallery the responsibility for 
future purchases of French Impressionist painting, but the main consideration 
was still the continued rise in prices. 

The Tate Gallery 

National Gallery and Tate Gallery Act {1954) 

We have already referred to this in the section relating to the National Gallery, 
but we should add here that by a Treasury Minute of February, 1955, the consti- 
tution of the Tate Gallery’s three collections is formally recognised and the 
composition of the Board of Trustees defined. 

General Activities and Developments 

In i954 the first post-war Annual Report was issued. This was supplemented 
by a review of the years 1938-53. Since then, the Gallery has resumed the issue 
of Annual Reports. 

Among the special exhibitions organised by the Gallery were three of impor- 
iant works by Ben Nicholson, Stanley Spencer and Wyndham Lewis. The Gallery 
continued to provide space for Art Council exhibitions (of which there were 
twenty-three) including the popular Edinburgh Festival exhibitions of paintings 
by Cezanne, Gauguin, Braque and Monet. In collaboration with the Arts Council 
and the Museum of Modern Art, New York, the Gallery displayed a selection 
of modem American art drawn from the collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, which greatly influenced contemporary British artists. The 
Gallery also acted as host to two exhibitions organised by the Contemporary 
Art Society, and to the Federal German Republic’s exhibition of German art 
1850-1950. Mr. Ragnar Moltzau generously defrayed the cost of showing part 
of his important collection of French paintings. 

In addition to the usual guide lectures given by the part-time lecturers, special 
lectures for young children were organised during the Christmas holidays in 
1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958, and further special lectures for schools and organised 
parties have become an increasingly popular feature. Unfortunately, the lack of 
a permanent salaried lecturer and adequate funds has necessarily limited the.se 
services. 

Special mention should be made under this heading of two Departments. The 
first is the Library. 
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During the past four years this has undergone a thorough overhaul and has 
been completely rehoused in modern bookcases, with additional space for 
separate libraries of photographs and exhibition catalogues. The number of 
printed books has been doubled (it now stands at some 3,500 volumes), and some 
sei'ious gaps have been made good both here and in the section devoted to 
periodicals. A new system of classification has been introduced to facilitate the 
work of research and general reference. An important feature has been the rapid 
growth of publication exchange services between the Tate and foreign museums 
and libraries, which has resulted in a considerable enrichment to the library. 

The second is the Conservation Department. We referred in our last Report 
to the “modest beginning” of this activity and remarked that it would need 
■enlargement before the formidable arrears in conservation could be tackled. 
This has proved to be the case, and during the present quinquennium a small 
group of rooms has been equipped, as a stop-gap measure, until studios, designed 
for this work, can be brought into operation. Meanwhile much new equipment 
has been installed, including a thermostatically-controlled electric table for 
re-lining pictures under vacuum pressure, a binocular microscope, infra-red and 
ultra-violet apparatus, in addition to items constructed by the conservation staff 
to their own designs. A considerable amount of experimental work has been 
done, among other things, on the construction of synthetic panels as supports for 
oil paintings. For the first time in its history the Gallery has a Chief Restorer 
(since 1955), a Restorer (since 1956), and an Assistant Restorer (since 1958). 
Two craftsmen have been trained in the simpler processes of conservation but 
two more are needed if full use if to be made of the skilled Restorer stalf. The 
backlog of paintings requiring urgent attention is formidable, but now that the 
basis of a Conservation Department exists there is every reason to hope that it 
will be possible to deal expeditiously with the most serious cases. 

Acquisitions 

Four Matisse bronzes (“Nu de Dos”) have been purchased during the period 
under review. Representation of British 17th century painting has been greatly 
strengthened by the addition of works by John Souch, Marc Gheeraedts and 
J. Michael Wright. An early religious painting by Kneller, a large double portrait 
by Lely, and Scott’s most ambitious sea-piece, “Admiral Anson’s engagement off 
Cape Finisterre” have also been acquired. Four 18th century paintings were 
given by the National Art-Collections Fund from the Ernest E. Cook bequest, 
and five 1 9th century works were bequeathed to the Gallery by Mrs. E. J. Thwaites. 

Contemporary British acquisitions included major works by Ben Nicholson, 
Henry Moore, Wyndham Lewis and Henry Lamb, as well as some by promising 
younger artists. 

Beside the Matisse bronzes already referred to, the Gallery made in 1955 the 
final payment for Rodin’s “Le Baiser”, which was acquired with the help of the 
National Art-Collections Fund. In the same year two portraits, both painted in 
1905, were also acquired; one (again with the help of the National Art-Collections 
Fund) of Derain by Matisse, the other by Derain of Matisse. A Picasso still life 
of 1952 goes some way to improving the Gallery’s inadequate representation of 
this artist. 

American painting is still sadly under-represented and this is also the case 
with the German and Italian Schools, despite recent purchases. 
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Loans 

An outstanding group of fourteen French Impressionist paintings, including 
Manet’s “Bar at the Folies-Bergere”, which had been on loan to the Gallery from 
the Home House Trustees for many years were withdrawn in 1958 to be exhib- 
ited in the newly completed Courtauld Galleries in the University of London. 

The Trustees were fortunate in obtaining the loan, for an indefinite period, of 
a group of twenty works, largely by painters of the Surrealist School, from the 
Collection of Mr. Edward James. 

Future Bequest 

In 1958 Mrs. A. F. Kessler executed a Deed of Gift in respect of an important 
group of fourteen paintings and water-colours of the French Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist Schools which will pass into the possession of the Gallery on 
the death of the donor. A further painting will also come to the Gallery, subject 
to the life interest of a legatee. Mrs. Kessler’s gift is the most important accession 
to the collection for many years. 

Buildings and Future Building Needs 

A,new, top-lit warehouse has been built on the north-east flank of the Gallery, 
providing much needed storage space for paintings in transit from owners to 
temporary exhibitions and back again, as well as serving as a packing room. 

Plans for the completion of the building have been drawn up in consultation 
with the Ministry of Works. They make provision for the accommodation of 
special exhibitions as well as much needed additional space for the permanent 
collection, picture stores, conservation studios, a lecture room and offices. 

Friends of the Tate 

In an effort to stimulate and organise more private patronage, a scheme of 
“Friends of the Tate” was launched in May, 1958 through the initiative of 
Trustees and friends of the Gallery. This society has received encouraging support. 

Finance 

The story here follows the same lines as those which have already been set out 
in the case of the National Gallery. The grant-in-aid for purchases was raised to 
£7,500 in 1954 and still stood at that figure in 1958. Apart from the special 
Treasury grant of £6,000, spread over two years, for the purchase of four Matisse 
bronzes, referred to above, the Gallery has had to rely on the generosity of 
private benefactors, the National Art-Collections Fund and the Contemporary 
Art Society to compete in an art market where three times the present annual 
grant would be needed to buy a single important painting by Braque or Matisse, 

Here again, as we have noted in the case of the National Gallery, the purchase 
grant for 1959-60 is to be increased, the amount for the Tate Gallery being 
£40,000. 

The National Portrait Gallery 

Buildings 

In the last five years four more rooms have been re-opened to the public, the 
walls of the main stairs have been lined and drawings placed on exhibition on 
them, and the Kit-Cat Club portraits have been moved to their proper position 
chronologically. These changes have necessitated re-arranging nearly the whole 
of the collection. 
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A start has been made with the covering of the walls of rooms on the second 
and first floors with materials of designs suitable to the periods of the portraits 
in them. Eleven rooms have so far been treated: there are eleven more to do. 

Revolving doors have replaced swing doors at the front entrance. These allow 
the air-conditioning plant to work more efficiently and as they incorporate a 
counting device the turnstiles have been removed. 

A plenum system of air-conditioning was installed in the East Wing when the 
wing was reconditioned. A similar plant is needed in the West Wing. When this 
is done the whole building will be moderately air-conditioned. 

The artificial lighting of the exhibition galleries should be greatly improved. 
Most of the fittings in use were installed nearly thirty years ago and deteriorated 
during the war. New fittings have been installed on the stairs and some landings 
but further improvements have been delayed by economy measures. 

A machine for lifting busts and heavy framed paintings has very recently been 
supplied. In the short time it has been in use it has proved to be a great labour 
saver. Two men can now perform certain tasks which previously needed three 
or four. 

The reference section is beginning to get as congested as the exliibition 
galleries. This congestion has been relieved by the loan of a number of portraits 
of judges to the Royal Courts of Justice where they can be seen by the public. 
The three rooms on the ground floor of the East Wing, which are very iU-suited 
for exhibition galleries, are now being brought into use as additional accom- 
modation for portraits not on exhibition. Presses are being devised to house 
portraits in these rooms in the most space-saving way. 

The store for busts not on public view which it was stated in the last Report 
was being built at the south end of the East Wing was completed and immediately 
put into use in 1955. 

More space will very shortly be required for books, engravings and index cards. 
This is likely to be met by building a floor right across one room in the Ubrary, 
which already has a gallery on one side, and by building a gallery round three 
sides of another room. 

Publications 

The 1955-56 Annual Report was the first to be published since the war. This 
was issued in 1957 and contained a resume of activities from 1939 when the last 
Annual Report was published. The 1956-57 Report was published later in the 
same year. 

A supplement to the catalogue was published in 1954 to include acquisitions 
of 1948-53. 

A book of 382 reproductions of portraits in the Gallery with short biographies 
of the persons represented was published in the Spring of 1957 under the title 
British Historical Portraits. 

Colour reproductions on postcards were first put on sale in May, 1954, starting 
with nine subjects, since increased to twenty-eight subjects. 

Colour transparencies on 35 mm. film of a few subjects were put on sale in 
1958. 

A catalogue raisonnd of the 17th century portraits is in the press. 
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Lastly under this Iteadj a printed catalogue was issued relating to the loan 
exhibition, in September and October, 1958, of some of the principal authentic 
portraits of Oliver Cromwell, on the occasion of the tercentenary of his death. 

Acquisition 

The outstanding permanent acquisition of this period is the Holbein cartoon 
of Henry VIII and Henry VII from Chatsworth. Other important acquisitions 
include a whole-length portrait of the third Earl of Bute by Sir J oshua Reynolds, 
and a miniature of Queen Anne of Denmark by Isaac Oliver. Both these were 
purchased with the aid of large donations from the National Art-Collections 
Fund. 

Altogether over one hundred and fifty portraits have been acciuired by gift, 
bequest or purchase and a small number deposited on long loan. 

In addition several thousand engravings and photographs have been acquired 
for the reference portfolios. 

Lectures 

Lectures are arranged for eighteen Saturday afternoons each autumn and 
winter. Relevant portraits in the collection and prints in the reference portfolios 
are arranged in the lecture room for each lecture. 

Staff 

Here, what might be described as saturation point is rapidly approaching. The 
work has grown so much in recent years that the administrative executive and 
office staff is becoming quite inadequate. Unless additional staff is authorised 
there is no prospect of additional volumes of the catalogue raisonne being 
published in the foreseeable future, and other activities necessary if the Gallery 
is adequately to fulfil its function cannot expand and will in fact have to be 
curtailed. 

Finance 

In 1959-60 the purchase grant will be increased from £1,650 to £4,000. 

The London Museum 

Premises 

There has been no increase in the Museum’s exhibition space in Kensington 
Palace during the period under review, but some 1,300 square feet of additional 
offices and store rooms were allocated to the Trustees by Royal Warrant. 
Complaints continue to be received from the public regarding the difficulty of 
access, particularly in inclement weather, and there can be no doubt that the 
absence of a public roadway for cars deters many people and makes it difficult 
for the Museum to be used to the best advantage. 

The plan (mentioned in our Fourth Report) for re-opening the basement of 
Lancaster House to the public was abandoned owing to the liigh cost of pro- 
viding suitable means of access, and that basement will be used instead as a store 
for reserve collections. The Museum’s other store in Southwark, which was 
both inconveniently situated and in poor repair, was replaced in 1958 by a 
smaller, but in every other way more suitable store at Acton. 
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Future Accommodation 

The case, under this heading, is put as follows : 

It is now 14 years since the Government decided that the Museum must vacate 
Lancaster House, which had been its home, thanks to the generosity of the first 
Lord Leverhulme, since 1914. The Trustees claim that the Government thereby 
assumed a moral responsibility — and that that responsibility has been admitted 
by Government spokesmen — ^to provide a new permanent home, and they con- 
tend, moreover, that the move in 1950 into quarters in Kensington Palace was 
recognised as providing no more than a temporary solution. 

The effective working space occupied by the Museum at present amounts to 
less than half the area it previously possessed in Lancaster House. If it is to func- 
tion properly, even at the present time, what is needed is not less than 75,000 
square feet of effective space, which is more than double that which it now holds 
in Kensington Palace and Lancaster House combined. It is clear that while the 
Museum remains in Kensington Palace there can be no hope of any appreciable 
increase in space either for exhibition purposes or for offices or workrooms. 

In this connection, moreover, the difficulties of access, already mentioned, 
have a directly adverse effect on the use made of the Museum, especially by the 
school-children of London. 

So much, then, for immediate needs. Long-term needs are very much greater. 
For one thing intake, even on the most selective basis, is continuous and should 
include large items, such as vehicles and architectural exhibits from demolished 
buildings. 

At the same time there is a growing demand that the Museum should become 
not only a “centre for research into London’s past” but also a centre from which 
the public, both young and old, can be encouraged to take an interest in the 
history of the great city in which they live. To effect this involves more galleries, 
a much larger library and reading-room, lecture halls, etc., with some provision 
for rest and refreshment. 

It is estimated that to meet all these needs adequately on a long-term basis, 
a site should be sought which would provide room ultimately for a building of at 
least 1 50,000 square feet. 

It is the Trustees’ hope still (as it was in 1953) that such a site can be provided 
on the South Bank of the Thames, facing the historic centre of the metropolis, 
from which “visitors could look out upon the panorama of London’s famous 
buildings and monuments and see before them the places whose history and life 
it is the Museum’s function to elucidate”. We trust that the Treasury and the 
London County Council will agree to combine to provide such a home for the 
Museum. 

General Activities 

The outstanding event during the quinquennium 1954-58 has been the re- 
opening of the State Apartments of Kensington Palace at the end of 1956 under 
the Trustees’ administrative control. The apartments were entirely re-decorated 
by the Ministry of Works and the pictures and works of art were re-displayed 
under the direction of the Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures. The Apartments also 
house a selection from the late Queen Mary’s collection of works of art, and the 
Victorian collection already established there by Her Late Majesty. They were 
seen by over 11 1,000 visitors during 1958. 
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Some minor re-arrangements of the Museum’s own exhibition galleries took 
place and several important temporary exliibitions were staged, including The 
London of Dickens (1954), The Anna Pavlova Commemorative Exhibition 
(1956) and The London of Queen Elizabeth I (1958). Of new exhibits acquired 
and placed on show the most outstanding are Queen Caroline’s Crown and the 
frames of the Imperial State Crown of 1838 and of a royal circlet of 1858; a fine 
early Tudor wall painting from Brooke House, Hackney; and oil-paintings of 
Hyde Park (1858) by John Ritchie and of the Fire of London (1666) by a con- 
temporary Dutch painter, the latter acquired with help from the National Art- 
Collections Fund. Lawrence Wright’s London Panorama (1956) and Alan 
Sorrell’s four reconstruction drawings of Roman London illustrating its develop- 
ment over four centuries are also noteworthy, and an important loan of London 
theatrical costumes came from the Trustees of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford. 

A number of new postcard subjects covering both the Museum and the State 
Apartments were issued, as well as several catalogues and booklets, including a 
new Guide to the State Apartments. Other publications are in preparation. 

Finance and Staff 

There has been no basic change in the pattern of the Treasury grant to the 
Museum during the quinquennium. The net increase of £14,000 in the grant over 
the five years in question is almost wholly accounted for by agreed increases in 
salary scales (including promotions) and by the extra warders and cleaners 
recruited for work in the State Apartments. The only other additions to the staff 
■during 1954-58 were a Guide Lecturer, a Senior Museum Assistant, and a 
Museum Assistant. The opening of the State Apartments, though it continues to 
entail extra work for all grades of staff, brought with it no increase in complement 
in any higher grade than warder. The grant-in-aid for purchases has remained 
■constant (£375) throughout the quinquennium, but for 1959-60 the amount is 
to be raised to £1,000. 

Mackenzie Bell Fund 

In 1956 after lengthy negotiations an Order in Court was promulgated trans- 
ferring the estate of the late Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie Bell to the London Museum 
to form an endowment fund for the enrichment of the collections. At the time of 
writing, the transfer and re-investment of the money has just been completed, and 
several valuable purchases have already been made with its aid. 

On the resignation of Professor W. F. Grimes in 1956, Dr. D. B. Harden was 
appointed Director and took up office in December of that year. 



Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 

Buildings 

No addition to or modifications of the present buildings have been carried out 
during the period under review, and almost all available space has now been 
utilised. A request for additional accommodation was put forward about five 
years ago, and the matter is now one of urgency. Plans for a new wing for the 
Herbarium are still under consideration, and, meanwhile new cabinets have been 
installed in a number of bays in place of working tables, thus considerably 
reducing the working space available. Most of the existing cabinets have been 
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nlled to capacity (about 30,000 specimens still await incorporation in the collec- 
tion) and it has also been necessary to house books in rooms away from the 
main building. 

A new modern lecture hall is urgently required to replace the present un- 
sightly and primitive corrugated iron structure. Meanwhile, it is possible that the 
display collections will be consolidated into two instead of four museums, but an 
adequate store is urgently needed for reference material, etc. Another urgent 
requirement is an extension for the Jodrell Laboratory to form the nucleus of a 
botanical research centre specialising in the fields of morphology, plant repro- 
duction and physiology. 

We strongly recommend that attention should be directed to the provision of 
these buildings. Meanwhile, we welcome the restoration of the Orangery to its 
proper use, under conditions which once more reveal its full quality and beauty.. 

Herbarium 

The collections of dried specimens are being enriched from all parts of the 
world at the rate of about 60,000 annually. Thousands of botanical specimens 
are lent to overseas institutions each year. Five regional or country floras are in 
course of preparation, namely for East and West Tropical Africa, the Zambesi 
region, Cyprus and Iraq. A regional survey of the genus Dianthus has been 
undertaken in connection with the National Dianthus Collection at Kew, and 
it is hoped that this may be ultimately expanded into a complete revision of the 
genus. 

The Library has been increased and now contains some 55,000 bound volumes, 
more than 80,000 separates and reprints, over 150,000 paintings and drawings of 
plants and about 6,500 maps. 

Gardejis 

There has been a steady increase in plant introductions, more seeds, plants and 
spores having been obtained from all parts of the world. Fern and orchid 
collections are now probably the finest in cultivation, and the large number of 
species grown in the Alpine Department has been further enlarged from material 
from recent Himalayan expeditions. 

Considerable replanning and gradual rebuilding of a number of old and out 
of date glasshouses which had fallen into disrepair has been necessary. The large 
Palm House, damaged during the war, has been repaired and re-glazed; two new 
aluminium experimental houses have been erected; and the old banana house, 
used for quarantine purposes, has been rebuilt to a new design in Burma teak. 

The future building programme includes a new temperate propagating centre, 
a new Filmy Fern House, better accommodation for the storage of tools and 
other equipment. New features contemplated are glasshouses for experimental 
purposes, a Cool Rock House, and the enlargement of one of the existing houses 
for the more attractive display of tropical aquatic plants. 

Other improvements which are required are the installation of water mains to 
provide adequate pressure during the summer months to all parts of the Gardens, 
the conversion of all boilers from solid fuel to oil-firing, and the provision of 
electric power cables to all greenhouses. 

One great difficulty is the recruitment of suitable labour. If the development 
programme is to succeed and the high standard of cultivation is to be maintained 
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a larger labour force will be necessary, particularly during the summer months. 
The fall in the quality of available labour has outweighed the advantages gained 
by mechanisation. 

Publications 

The Kew Bulletin continues to be issued at intervals during each year. The 
supplement to the Index Kewensis for the years 1951 to 1955 has recently been 
published, and three numbers of the leones Plantarum. 

Staff 

Members have undertaken expeditions to Indonesia, Tanganyika Territory and 
Kenya, and to the British Cameroons and Nigeria, with excellent results. 

- One botanist is now in British Guiana to investigate the poisonous plants which 
are the cause of heavy losses of cattle. Another has visited Venezuela. There is a 
very great need for additions to the scientific and auxiliary staff to cope with the 
expansion of the Herbarium collections and Library, and with the increasing 
demands for the services of taxonomists. 

Sir Edward Salisbury retired in September, 1956. He has been succeeded as 
Director by Dr. George Taylor, formerly Keeper of Botany at the British Museum 
(Natural History). 



The National Maritime Museum 

Buildings 

The year 1954 found the National Maritime Museum open in its entirety. In 
addition, it had taken over from the Royal Observatory the Octagon Room and 
the Airy Transit Circle, and these had been opened to the public. In 1955, a Barge 
House was built, filling in the bay between Neptune’s Hall, from which it is 
entered, and the block immediately to the westward thereof. This has enabled 
two Royal State Barges, and two Admiralty Barges, for which accommodation 
had long been required, to be accepted and exhibited. The Queen’s Shallop of 
1 689 which had been presented by King George V and Queen Mary, was brought 
from Windsor and restored by Messrs. William Cory and Sons, at their own 
expense, in memory of Sir James Caird, the Museum’s greatest benefactor. 
Frederick. Prince of Wales’s Barge of 1732 was transferred from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and the two eighteenth century Admiralty Barges were removed 
from the old Dockyard Museum at Chatham, repaired by Messrs. William Cory 
and Sons, and placed on exhibition in 1957. 

The remainder of Flamsteed House in the Royal Observatory was evacuated 
by the Admiralty in 1956. Unfortunately financial considerations prevented the 
necessary work being put in hand for the conversion of the building for Museum 
use until the spring of 1958. The work will block access to the Octagon and 
Transit Circle Rooms, and these have therefore had to be closed. It is not ex- 
pected that Flamsteed House will be ready for opening until the spring of 1960. 

During the winter of 1956-57 galleries in the Queen’s House and West Wing 
were repainted, the opportunity being taken to adopt a more pleasing colour 
scheme than the universal cream formerly used. 

Additional space remains an outstanding requirement for the Museum. The 
acquisition of Flamsteed House will enable materials of astronomical rather 
than navigational importance to be moved from the Navigation Room, which 
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will then be devoted to navigation only. It will thus be possible to exhibit much 
material under both heads which is at present stored. 

This win not, however, help the main liistorical sections of the Museum, and 
two schemes have been proposed, both of which we strongly endorse, since they 
would enable great improvements to be made. One is to combine the re-roofing of 
Neptune’s Hall (a measure which will have to be undertaken sooner rather than 
later as the present roof is really a temporary one) with the building of a gallery 
round the Hall and a mezzanine floor at one end. An added advantage of this 
scheme is that it will be possible to improve the appearance of what has become 
the most used entrance to the Museum. A start has already been made, and plans 
have been prepared and approved, for the provision of revolving doors to replace 
the present temporary and unsightly entrance; and a new approach from the 
south end of Neptune’s Hall, via the stage and into the main Caird Entrance, by 
way of a new teak staircase, will shortly be put in hand. 

When it is feasible to proceed with the re-roofing, it will be possible to carry out 
the plans to reinstate the stern carvings of the old 74-gun line of battle ship 
Implacable on a full-size reproduction of the original structure, showing the 
after-end of the ship from the water line up. A somewhat similar reconstruction 
of the stern of a Royal Yacht has been incorporated with outstanding success in 
the Swedish Maritime Museum at Stockholm, and, through the generosity of the 
late Sir James Caird, the stern carvings of the Implacable were removed before 
the vessel was sunk, with the intention that ultimately they should be exhibited 
in the National Maritime Museum in this way. 

The second scheme is to roof in the space between Neptune’s Hall and the 
eastern block of the West Wing in the same way that the Barge House has been 
built on the other side. This would provide the maximum possible extension to 
the existing floor space at minimum cost, without materially altering the external 
appearance of the principal Museum buildings. 

Acquisitions 

The period under review has been one of steady progress in this regard. We 
would wish first to record that in 1956 Her Majesty The Queen was graciously 
pleased to present to the Museum the mizen mast of H.M. Yacht Victoria and 
Albert III and this has been erected in place of the small flagstaff previously used. 

Approval was obtained from the Admiralty and the Home Office for the 
Museum to adopt the old flag of the Navy Board with three gold anchors upon a 
red ground. This flag is now hoisted on occasions of Museum importance, whilst 
on national occasions the Union Jack is flown. 

An acquisition of great historic interest was the purchase, in 1958, of relics 
of Sir William Herschel, the great astronomer. These included the mirrors and 
tube of the 20 foot telescope and the mirror of the great 40 foot telescope, a 
representation of which forms the seal of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Exhibitions 

The Museum has continued the practice of staging every year a special exhibi- 
tion devoted to some particular subject, opening about Whitsun and closing in the 
following January. The following subjects have been covered: 1955, “The Little 
Admiral” (Nelson); 1956, Captain Cook; 1957, “Heart of Oak” (an exhibition 
of wooden ship-building); and 1958, “Sail to Steam” (transition in the 19th 
century). 
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Publications 

During the period 1955-58 eight new publications have been issued by the 
Museum, including picture books, and catalogues. The most important of them 
is the catalogue of Van de Velde drawings, recently published for the Trustees by 
the Cambridge University Press. This monumental work represents the results 
of twenty-five years of research by the curator of pictures, Mr. Michael Robinson. 

Staff 

It is represented that the ever-growing mass of work is causing very consider- 
able strain on the museum staff and that this is largely due to a lack of balance 
in numbers between curators on the one hand and craftsmen and office grades 
on the other. This cannot be adjusted whilst the Museum establishment remains 
at its present strength, and we think it necessary to direct attention to the urgency 
of the problem. 

What is immediately pressed for is the addition of an extra craftsman (at the 
moment there are four) and another typist. A point is made in conclusion that 
the growing use of the Museum for educational purposes, though very rewarding 
in itself, inevitably involves additional burdens for the staff. 

The Wallace Collection 

As is generally known, under the terms of Lady Wallace’s will and the subsequent 
Declaration of Trust, the Collection is precluded from making acquisitions or 
loans and from holding special exhibitions. 

The Building 

The Ministry of Works has continued its programme of repair and decoration 
of Hertford House both within and without the building. In view of the special 
nature of the Collection, the Trustees regard mise en scene as important. In the 
period under review several galleries have been redecorated, including the large 
Gallery XVI, which has been completely reconstituted, including the replacement 
of the lay-lights with white wired glass from Belgium and the installation of a gan- 
try above them to facilitate cleaning and maintenance. New fluorescent lighting 
has been installed as an experiment, the old heating system has been removed 
and replaced by an up-to-date thermostatically controlled installation, which it 
is planned to repeat in the other galleries which have the old heating system with 
their unsightly metal grilles. The existing parquet which has now reached the end 
of its life is being successively replaced. 

Library and Publications 

The office library continues to grow and. a store room has been converted and 
furnished by the Ministry of Works to make books of reference more easily 
accessible. 

The programme of pubUcations has been actively pursued as the Trustees 
regard this as an extension of the educational function of the Collection. In 1957 
a catalogue raisonne of the furniture in the Collection, by Mr. F. I. B. Watson,, 
was published. This has been hailed as a work of scholarship and should stand 
for many years as a text book on the subject. A new General Guide has been 
published and is selling well. Other catalogues and revisions of previous cata- 
logues are in hand. 
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Staff 

As from 1st April, 1957, after urgent representations to the Treasury, the 
total staff complement was raised from the reduced post-war figure of 56 to 57, 
wliich the Trustees regard as the absolute minimum required for the safe-keeping 
of the Collection. The staff should revert to its pre-war total which was never 
excessive. 

Since the last report the three craftsmen have been regraded to one Master 
Craftsman, one Craftsman Class I, and one Craftsman (Armourer). The Master 
Craftsman has been further upgraded to Repairer Craftsman Class I. 

As from 1st September, 1955 the staff of the Catalogue Stall have been 
detached from the Attendant Warder staff and they have been regraded to con- 
sist of one Chief and two Senior Publications Salesmen. This system is working 
well. 



Imperial War Museum 

It is not always realised that the Museum’s collections are limited to the period 
since 4th August, 1914, for many enquiries from the general public relate to the 
Battle of Waterloo, the Indian Mutiny, and the Crimean and South African 
Wars. 

Buildings 

The position generally remains as described in our last Report. 

Two galleries that had remained closed since 1940 have been opened and it is 
stated that further extension of exhibition galleries now seems less urgent though, 
on account of their congestion, only small additions of outstanding importance 
can be accepted. In this connection, the interesting statement is made that many 
types of weapons and equipment of the 1914-18 war are now extremely I'are 
and that it is very possible that the specimens in the Museum even of such stan- 
dard items as the Lewis Gun and the Stokes Mortar are the only ones available. 

Intake continues, particularly for the Photographic and the Reference Lib- 
raries, and space is becoming a serious problem. This could be met by the comp- 
letion of the unfinished extensions to the building which are at present only single- 
storied. This would also provide room for a small cinema which has always been 
an urgent need. Meanwhile, 1958 saw the completion of the only building that 
has ever been built especially for the Museum; a small film store erected on the 
Public Record Office site at Hayes, Middlesex to replace the improvised, un- 
satisfactory and unsafe storage previously occupied in adapted air raid shelters 
at Acton. 

Imperial War Museum Act, 1955 

On 29th March, 1955 the Imperial War Museum Act, 1955 received the Royal 
Assent. The Board of Trustees now consists of a Royal President and twenty-five 
other members, of whom one shall be the Director and Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, nine are appointed by the Treasury, seven by government 
departments, and eight by the Governments of self-governing Dominions. 

The Board’s powers of lending objects, hitherto limited to museums, galleries 
and exhibitions in this country, were extended to cover service, government and 
public buildings both at home and abroad. 
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Publications 

A new illustrated shilling guide to the Museum has been published, and a 
cyclostyled catalogue of paintings, drawings, and sculptures of the 1939-45 
period produced. 14,000 “Guides” have been sold in 18 months. 



The increased public interest in the Museum during the past five years has 
added appreciably to the work of the staff, who have to deal with an ever-increas- 
ing number of enquiries. 

One result of this pressure both from visitors and enquirers is that there are 
great deficiencies in cataloguing, particularly of exhibits. In our last Report we 
made the statement that “staff is at an absolute minimum”. It remains exactly as 
then described. 

The Trustees state that during the past four years they have done their utmost 
to cut expenditure to meet the needs of the national economy. We hope that this 
policy will be counted as a virtue, and recommend that sympathetic and practical 
consideration should be given to the most immediate needs including the staffing 
of the Museum and the overtaking of arrears of preservation, maintenance and 
repair work relating to the various collections. 



II. SCOTLAND 
The Royal Scottish Museum 

Buildings 

A Lecture Hall was listed as an “immediate need” in our Third Report. Our 
visiting Sub-Committee of 1949 again gave this high priority. 

We are now informed that work is at last being put in hand for a new Lecture 
Theatre Block which will not only provide for a Hall for ceremonies, talks, de- 
monstratioiis and cinema shows, but will also give two small foyer halls suitable 
for small temporary exhibitions and a large furniture hall on the top floor. 

But a further urgent need is the reconstruction of the north-east and north-west 
wings. New floors, with possibly an additional one in each wing, supported by 
fewer pillars, will provide efficient modern display space. On the ground floor in 
the north-east wing is to be an Introductory Hall to the Natural Sciences : on that 
in the north-west wing an Introductory Hall to Engineering. This second project 
involves moving the museum library, exclusively for the use of the staff and le- 
search workers, upstairs and fitting a specially strengthened floor to take histone 
old engines. The upstairs floor or floors will have to be strengthened to support 
bookstacks. 

Another problem is the provision of more modern dining, changing and lava- 
tory accommodation for the staff, which in future may include a larger number of 
women. 

Storage of reserve material presents problems and the present wide distribution 
of collections is deplorable. The Turner Collection of Cetacean remains, of very 
great value, has to be kept in a warehouse in Leith. Other material is m store 
above a garage in the middle of the city. Historic engines are being temporarily 
housed in a building at Newbattle, Midlothian, some miles from Edinburgh. 
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A scheme of redecoration has been carried out by the Ministry of Works in 
consultation with the Museum staff and the lighting system throughout has been 
modernised. In the older part of the building, the cast-iron pillars, to which we 
referred in our last Report, are being gradually replaced by steel sections and in 
this way the Main Hall and the Hall of Mining and Metallurgy have been brought 
up to modern standards. 

We have been informed that consideration was being given to a proposal to 
divide the main exhibition hall into floors. This would destroy the architectural 
value of the room and would in our opinion be disastrous. 

There has been progress in the general modernisation of show-cases. Storage 
accommodation has been improved and in some instances extended. A new re- 
frigeration plant has been installed and a new fumigation chamber built. A special 
goods lift has been added. 

Departmen tat A cti vities 

(i) Art and Ethnography 

This Department has built up three primary collections in the last five years on 
the ground floor — European Art to the 17th century. Oriental and Egyptian Art. 
In the other halls collections have been thinned out to raise standards and to pro- 
mote better presentation. As a result of careful buying and in certain cases with 
generous help from the National Art-Collections Fund, the Pilgrim Trust and the 
Treasury, the Museum has built up reasonably representative collections of 
Oriental ceramics, primitive art, Chinese carved lacquer, English and Scottish 
silver, glassware. One of the main handicaps is lack of accommodation. For 
example, to display properly the existing collection of silverware at least 50 per 
cent, more gallery space would be required. The arms and armour are confined to 
a section of the Metalwork Corridor. To give due space to the collection of 
English and European ceramics, all the Oriental pottery and porcelain is being 
transferred to the top floor, but this involves the suppression of much interesting 
and valuable Oriental material on that floor. The Museum has one of the finest 
collections of primitive art in this country, but at present only a fraction of this 
can be shown at one time. 

(ii) Natural History 

The work of re-establishmcnt after the Second World War is practically com- 
plete. The Fish Gallery has been re-arranged and re-labelled, and a new Gallery 
of Entomology — the only one of its kind in Britain — has been set up. Work on 
the new arrangement of a Gallery of Invertebrate Zoology with a striking new 
shore diorama is well in hand. The remodelling of other galleries is projected. 

(iii) Geology 

The post-war reorganisation of the geology galleries into one compact group 
in the top east end of the building has been largely completed. A more popular 
exposition of geology, together with zoology, is reserved for the ground floor 
Introductory Hall. The gallery of vertebrate and invertebrate fossils, opened in 
1954, is an exhibit entirely new to the Museum as is the display of Scottish 
Regional Geology, employing specimens, maps, diagrams and photographs. The 
exhibits in the other halls have all been remounted and are open to the public. 
The mineral collections, both general and Scottish, arc being re-arranged. With 
the department’s emergence as a larger separate entity, a complete new extract 
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register of its material has been completed, and a card index of the Scottish 
Mineral Collection and of the type and figured fossils has been made. 

(iv) Technology . 

A systematic revision of the static displays in the Halls ot Mining and of Po wer 
has been made. The supply of electrical drives to scale models and the mounting 
of automatic working displays to illustrate scientific principles and their applica- 
tions have been vigorously pursued. Some older railway locomotive models have 
been made to work on push button control and attract much mom attention 
thereby. Novel working displays include Colour Vision, Polaiisa^tion, Photo- 
electricity, Radioactivity, and Van de Graaf High Voltage Generation. The de- 
partment’s workshop staff have been engaged upon a fine scale working model of 
a Caledonian Railway locomotive of 1862, and are now constructing one of a 
chain-type coal-cutter, which will be completed as an electrically driven display. 
The importance of accurate scale models in showing the development of machin- 
ery canLt be exaggerated in a museum where the exhibition gallery space for full 
size engines is so limited. 

A special point is made of the assistance given by all departments to r^earch 
work mid to the aid given to students of the University of Edinburgh, the Heriot- 
Watt College, the oLtal College and the Edinburgh College of Art as well as to 
classes from the Schools of the Edinburgh Education Authority. When the exten- 
sion to the Heriot-Watt College is completed, more students will come to the 
Technology Department which, in turn, will need more space. 

Temporary Exhibitions 

There have been thirty-four temporary exhibitions in the Museum m the last 
five years, including those of Italian Contemporary Handicrafts , British Ciystal 
Glass' Traditions in Trust for Scotland; Byzantine Art; Norwegmn Art. They 
were staged mainly in the Main Hall, in the Central Hall or in North-eastern 
Hall all within easy access of the front entrance. Most of them had an official 
opeiiing ceremony, and it has been found time and again that the publicity thus 
created plays a very large part in encouraging the public to attend. When a new 
Lecture Veatre is built, it will provide not only a convenient and comfortable 
hall in which to arrange such opening ceremonies but will also serve as a place m 
which to stage appropriate lectures, film shows and deinonstrations, all of which 
will give life and activity to the subject matter of the exhibition. 

Acquisitions . j j 

In the Department of Art the most notable accession during the period under 
review was the famous Lennoxlove silver gilt toilet service, inaite m Pans “167 
1677 This is the most important purchase ever made by the Museum, and was 
only made possible by generous assistance from the National Art-Collections 

Fund, ■ j r 

Other outstanding purchases were a silver gilt font cup ® ^ 

Henrv VIII ■ a fine piece of 14th century Opus Anglicanum, probably the upper 
Si of a; altar; L early Elizabethan coif;_the head f ^ 4th cent^^^^^^^ 
travertine, probably of the Emperor Constantine ; an early 15thcentuiy Bur^u 
ian alabaster figure of St. Elizabeth of Hungary ; and two notable pieces of Islamic 
glassware— a small 10th century bowl and a medieval enamelled ^Pimkler. 
Scottish pewter quaich is only the third vessel of this type to become known. 
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A large and impressive statue of Amida Buddha, two fine gilt bronze Bodhisatt- 
vas, a valuable collection of Tibetan material, an 18tli century Coromandel 
Chinese lacquer screen, Indian sculpture and Egyptian stone carvings were other 
valuable accessions, as was a particularly fine group of early 18th century English 
silver. An important bequest consisted of four valuable Chinese paintings, two 
T’ang equestrian figures and a Ming standing figure. A collection of outstanding 
examples of Roman, Venetian and English glass was received; and another of 
blue and white porcelain of the K’ang Hsi period. Several articles of English 
18th century furniture also came as gifts. 

The Museum commissioned a fine glass plate engraved with suitable designs to 
celebrate its centenary in 1954, to be shown alongside an engraved crystal goblet 
which commemorated the founding of the Institution. 

In the Department of Natural History the collections received during the last 
five years are numerous, extensive and very valuable. They include the famous 
Turner Collection of Cetacean remains, the Waterston Collection of Hemiptera 
(6,000 specimens). Middle East shells (2,200 specimens) and several notable 
collections of bird skins, as for example the Whistler Collection (2,040 speci- 
mens), the Whitaker Collection (7,700 specimens) and the Clancey Collection 
(5,500 specimens). The major purchases were the Armitage and Gorham Collec- 
tions of Coleoptera. 

In the Department of Geology, outstanding gifts were the famous collection of 
crinoids made by the late James Wright, together with all his books, papers and 
photographs dealing with this subject on which he became a world authority. 
There was also the extensive fossil collection made by Robert Dunlop. Another 
gift was a collection of Angus Old Red Sandstone Fossils from the Dundee 
Naturalists’ Society. Two detailed topographical relief geological models were 
specially constructed for the department, one of South-west Scotland and the 
other of the Stonehaven District. 

In the Department of Technology, the principal purchase was a scale model of 
the historic Watt “Lap” Engine. Gifts include interesting scale models of gas- 
works plant, with a wealth of fine detail. An interesting purchase is a 17th century 
watch by Paul Roumieu of Edinburgh, so far as is known the earliest watch- 
maker in Scotland. 

Staff and Finance 

Application has already been made for the appointment of an additional 
Assistant Keeper in the Department of Geology. This is felt to be essential, since 
no one person can be expert in all the fields covered. 

Difficulty is found in recruiting for the Technical Assistant grades. 

At least two additional Museum Assistants are needed. 

Turning to finance, more money will be needed to meet the above requirements 
and also to enable members of the staff to undertake shoit study tours at home 
and abroad. 

Most important of all, much more money is needed for purchases. Since 1954 
the total Treasury grant-in-aid has been £4,200 per annum. Half of this has been 
allocated by the Museum to the Art Department and the remainder in equal 
amounts of £700 to the other three Departments. The situation will be consider- 
ably improved in 1959-60 when the Treasury grant will be raised to £9,000. 
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The National Galleries of Scotland 



Buildings 

(i) Tlie present situation 

The accommodation for the National Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery 
remains unchanged. As the staff, the collections and particularly the reference 
and photographic libraries have all expanded since the date of our last Report, 
the inadequacy of this accommodation is now even more serious. Moreover, the 
Department of Prints and Drawings together with the studios and workshops for 
cleaning and restoration are still housed in Ainslie Place, nearly a mile away 
from the National Gallery, where accommodation is so incredibly cramped that 
these very valuable collections can only be made available to those members of 
the public who make special appointments for the purpose. At the National 
Gallery building, some progress has been made with lighting and heating (and, 
incidentally, central heating has been installed at Ainslie Place). The new lighting 
at the Gallery is a mixture of fluorescent and tungsten lights and is a great im- 
provement on the previous system. 

Five of the fourteen exhibition rooms were hitherto completely unheated; 
three of these now contain radiators. Humidifiers controlled by humidostats, in 
certain parts of the gallery, have considerably reduced the alarmingly high varia- 
tions in relative humidity. These do not reduce the high content of dirt and 
chemical impurities in the air. Until full air-conditioning is installed it will be 
necessary to show the pictures under glass, with all the attendant disadvantages 
and annoyances that this causes to visitors. 

In seven of the principal exhibition rooms, textile wall-coverings have replaced 
a very unsatisfactory painted colour scheme. 

(ii) Future needs 
(a) Immediate 

In the Royal Commission’s Report of 1930, and in each of our own Reports 
since then, the need for a Gallery of Modern Art has been stressed. In 1948 we 
stated that in general importance this building was second only to a new site for 
the British Museum Library. The urgent reasons for filling this need have been 
too often set forth to need repetition here. It is enough to remember that the lack 
of any Scottish equivalent of the Tate Gallery means that (unless they are able to 
travel frequently to other countries) painters, their potential patrons and the 
general public are cut off from first-hand contact with nearly all that is most 
valuable in the visual art of their own time. 

On 9th March, 1951, Parliament was assured that the necessary gallery would 
be built on the site of York Buildings in Queen Street. These buildings, though 
scheduled for demolition, are still occupied by Civil Servants, for whoin there 
have so far been no signs of attempting to provide alternative accommodation. 

The unwillingness to contemplate the building of the promised gallery has been 
underlined by offers of temporary accommodation in which some of the work of 
a Gallei? of Modern Art could be started on a small scale. The first offer, received 
from the Ministry of Works (one floor of a warehouse, over a garage in a back 
street) had to be refused because of its complete unsuitability. The second sugges- 
tion, put forward by the Trustees, of the purchase of the vacated University Club 
in an excellent position on Princes Street, would have met the need admirably for 
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the next quarter of a century or more, but had to be abandoned because the 
Treasury would not sanction its purchase. 

Quite recently, a third offer has been made, namely of Inverleith House, a small 
mansion in the middle of the Royal Botanic Garden. We have visited this house, 
and the impression gained was that it might well be adapted to make a really 
attractive annexe for the showing of modem pictures. Moreover, if it proved suc- 
cessful in the matter of attracting the public (and large numbers of people visit 
the Botanic Garden during the year) there might well be a case for retaining it 
permanently. 

We feel strongly that, however successful such an experiment might prove, it is 
of the utmost importance that the original proposal for the provision of a per- 
manent Gallery of Modern Art on the site of the York Buildings in Queen Street 
should be preserved as the real objective — and one moreover to be dealt with as 
an immediate and not a long-term need. 

A start could be made, with Inverleith House, to collect works by 20th century 
artists before prices rise to even more prohibitive heights. In order to build up 
from notliing a representative collection of such painting and sculpture, substan- 
tial purchasing funds . will be needed. The Trustees have asked that, if Treasury 
sanction for their use of Inverleith House is given, a Grant-in-Aid of £10,000 for 
the purchase of modem works of art should be included in their 1959-60 Esti- 
mates. When we reflect that a good cubist Picasso or Braque, or a good fauve 
period Matisse (essentials for any adequate representation of modern painting) 
could hardly be bought to-day for less than £20,000 each, we consider the Trust- 
ees’ request an extremely modest one. 

{b) Long-term needs 

There are other needs which will be met when the National Museum of Anti- 
quities vacates the half of the Portrait Gallery building in which it is at present 
housed. This will not only relieve the congestion at the Portrait Gallery, but also 
provide suitable accommodation for the Department of Prints and Drawings. 

Acquisitions, Loans and Special Exhibitions 

At the National Gallery a self-denying ordinance has been imposed, by wltich 
the bulk of the limited purchasing funds are saved to allow occasional purchases 
of a picture of importance. It has been possible to buy only three such pictures 
during the period under review. Of these Velasquez’ “An Old Woman Cooking 
Eggs” was bought for £57,000, and thus saved from export. The purchase was 
noteworthy as the first occasion on which the Gallery has received from the 
Treasury a special grant (£25,000) to enable a purchase to be made; a further 
£5,000 was contributed by the National Art-Collections Fund. The other out- 
standing purchases were Delacroix’s “Arabs Playing Chess” and Rubens’ large 
“Feast of Herod”, formerly in the Lady Lever Art GaUery. 

Gifts to the Gallery include a fine pair of Raeburn portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy of Dunure, Reynolds’ small portrait of the 10th Duke of Hamilton as 
a boy, two good examples of McTaggart’s portraiture, and Epstein’s portrait 
bronze of Einstein. In a special category, and of outstanding importance, is the 
.gift of Cdzanne’s painting “Les Grands Arbres”, made by Mrs. A. F. Kessler, 
who is to hold the picture in trust for the Gallery during her lifetime. 

Additions to the Department of Prints and Drawings, including a group of 
drawings by Wilkie, have been mostly by gift, although a series of drawings by 
Sir James Stuart was purchased. 
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The sixtv-one portraits acquired by the Scottish National Portrait Gallery in- 
, a a o Ws fine oortrait of Major General James Stuart, bought with the 
f ^ . co^^ution from the National Art-Collections Fund, 

and portraits by Raeburn of the engineer J ohn Rennie (with the aid of £250 from 
the same source) and Lord Braxfield. , , ■ , r 

The group of masterpieces from Bridgewater House, includmg the four magni- 
ficent Titians which Lord Ellesmere first lent to the National Gallery of Scotland 
^ ml c^ to remain on loan there, and greatly enhances the effectiveness 

of the gallery by its presence. , 

In suite of difficulties caused by the acute shortage of space, nine loan exhibi- 
^ In spite ot mm^unies ^ . Gallery. Attendances at these have varied 

from about^J^OTOO to over 71,000 (at the Raeburn exhibition in 1956). In addition 
M smaU editions of brawings and Prints have been arranged from the 

^ FNe^speXl exhibitions have been arranged at the Portrait Gallery. 

“ISrrthe usual number of loans to exhibitions at home and abroad 
two complete exhibitions ‘-e been provid^^^^^^^ 

by the^Scottish Committee of the Arts Council at Dumfries. 

^“Sftv-first edition of the Catalogue of Paintings and Sculpture in the National 
The htty nrsi eauiuu Tifis mnrltpd a transitional stage m the complete 

his term as 

»®Mom h*^ inohiding those referring to the more important 

■nictures, have been re-written. . r u j 

been published. 

^^Tre^ImMirtance of the work of this department can hardly be over-stressed. 

doubteportrait, where cleaning revealed the initials of Pieter Nason. 
^^ToA^'tteptotographic record of p^ 

it possible to photograph the collections in thirty-five houses m this quinque, 
ium. 
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Staff 

The additional post of Assistant Keeper at the National Gallery, financial 
sanction for which was mentioned in our 1949-53 Report, has now been filled, 
and the work of the Gallery has benefited very greatly. The former Keeper of the 
National Gallery has been regraded from Assistant Keeper I to Chief Restorer 
■(the grading of the heads of the Conservation Departments at the National and 
Tate Galleries). 

The single Senior Museum Assistant has for some time carried out for both the 
National and Portrait Galleries all the cutting of mounts and mounting of prints 
and drawings, the making, altering, and gilding of frames, the making and gilding 
of labels, the sterilisation and cleaning of prints and drawings, the hanging and 
moving of pictures in both Galleries and in private houses where photographic 
records of the collections are made, the packing and unpacking of pictures 
arriving and departing from the Galleries, the collection and return of pictures 
for loan exhibitions, as well as a number of other miscellaneous duties. After 
attempting for several years to obtain sanction to appoint another assistant who 
could learn some of the very varied skills needed for this post before the present 
occupant retires, sanction was given for the appointment of a Temporary Senior 
Museum Assistant, who has been in the post since 1956. 

The grading of the heads of the four Scottish national institutions has been the 
subject of a joint letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer from representatives 
of the four Boards. 

Finance 

(The increased provision for purchase grants in 1959-60, mentioned in our Intro- 
ductory Section, includes the sum of £15,000 for the National Galleries of Scotland. 
The following paragraphs, which were written before this decision was announced, 
relate to the position up to and including 19SS.) 

The greatest handicap is still the crippling inadequacy of the purchase grant. 
At the time of writing it stands at £2,500 per annum. This figure, which is far 
below that provided from the rates for a number of the larger municipal galleries, 
makes it impossible to carry out, in even a small way, the recommendations of 
the Waverley Committee. While the pool of available pictures of the quality the 
collection needs is being rapidly drained by the great public collections of the 
Americas and Europe, opportunity after opportunity of enriching the collection 
while it is still possible to do so is being lost. 

In 1957, therefore, the Trustees asked for an increase of the Grant-in-Aid to 
£15,000, which they consider a very modest sum when considered realistically in 
the context of the steadily increasing values of both old master and more recent 
paintings. With this sum one picture of real importance could be added to the 
collection every two or three years, which is considered the very minimum re- 
quired to maintain the National Gallery as a living and developing activity. No 
increase was granted. 

The special grant of £25,000. which in 1955 enabled Velasquez’ “An Old 
Woman Cooking Eggs” to be bought before an export licence had been applied 
for, is referred to above. While the Trustees are extremely grateful for this, it 
should also be recorded that on two later occasions preliminary enquiries showed 
that if grants were asked for to save from export the missing portion of the 
Gallery’s great Tiepolo, outstandingly the finest in Britain, or to take advantage 
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of an opportunity to fill the very serious gap caused by the Gallery’s lack of any 
work by Cezanne by purchasing an outstandingly fine landscape at a cost of about 
half its probable price today, the applications would be unsuccessful. 

There have been two new sources of income within the quinquennium. The late 
John Stewart Micliie bequeathed £15,500, the interest on which is to be used for 
the purchase of works of art, and since 1954 two-ninths (about £360) of the 
annual income of the Knapping Fund has become available for the purchase of 
works of art by artists “living at or within twenty-five years before the time of 
purchase”. 

The Finance Act, 1956 

A strong plea is put forward that when an offer of paintings in lieu of estate 
duty is accepted by the Treasury, the National Galleries of Scotland should be 
automatically informed so that, if there is a clear case for a particular picture 
coming to them, they would be in a position to put in a claim. So far the Treasury 
has only offered to consult the Galleries “in appropriate oases”. 



The National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland 

Constitution 

The main recommendation in the Report of the Philip Committee, welcomed 
in our Fourth Report, was implemented by the National Museum of Antiquities 
of Scotland Act, 1954. Under it a separate Board of Trustees, consisting of five 
representatives of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, five representatives of 
the Scottish Universities, and eleven members appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, replaced the “dual control” exercised by the Antiquaries and 
the Trustees of the National Galleries of Scotland ever since the Museum became 
national property in 1858. The Board has now completed its first term of foui 
years. 

Buildings 

The present Board was asked by the Secretary of State at its inception to con- 
sider the size and site that would be suitable for a new and much larger permanent 
building for the Museum, the need for which has always been recognised by the 
Commission and had been publicly agreed to in principle by the Government in 
1951. As a result a corner site adjacent to the Royal Scottish Museum and near 
the University was in 1956 approved in principle by the Ministry of Works and 
the Planning Committee of Edinburgh Corporation. 

The Trustees are glad to learn that part of the centre of the site is being acquired 
and they urge that the Ministry of Works be authorised to acquire any other parts 
of the area that may be favourably negotiated without waiting till they can be 
designated and compulsorily acquired under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, since tins would involve delay at least until 1962. 

We strongly support this view, more especially since the urgency is two-fold. 
Not only is it important that the Museum of Antiquities should be housed ade- 
quately and permanently as soon as possible, but there is the further considera- 
tion that, so long as the Museum continues in its present building, the National 
Portrait Gallery and the Print Room will also be crippled through lack of space. 
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Reverting to the main theme of this section, while impressed by the extreme 
historical value of the collection, we cannot escape the feeling that in spite of the 
slight relief in space provided by the annexe in Shandwick Place (referred to later) 
much of that value is inevitably lost for visitors and students by the over- 
crowding of exhibits which the present floor areas involve. 

Exhibitions and Other Activities 

Continued normal growth of the collections and some very necessary increase 
in the small staff has been made possible, for the time being, by occupying as an 
annexe an old, and in various ways unsuitable, shop building a mile away at 
18 Shandwick Place. This has provided space for some of the reserve collections, 
and thereby freed in the main building an exhibition gallery closed to the public 
since the war; provided space also for an adequate cleaning and repair labora- 
tory; for a work-room and for a carpenter’s shop; and in addition provided a 
medium-sized exhibition hall. 

The latter, called The Museum Gallery, was opened by the Minister of State in 
November, 1956. It presents in an attractive modern style a popular display of 
domestic articles and costume, mainly from the last two or three centuries. A 
further room remains to be adapted for exhibition. 

The galleiy released in the main building, on the top floor, has allowed a more 
orderly and informative presentation of the important collections from Roman 
military sites in Scotland than was possible while they were squeezed into one end 
of the Prehistoric Gallery. Consequent changes have been begun in the arrange- 
ment of the prehistoric exhibits, and the entrance section of the Historical Gallery 
on the ground floor has been made more open with the removal of an introduc- 
tion to prehistory. But in all parts of the building the display remains inevitably 
very overcrowded. 

The work involved in these changes, and in reorganisation of reserve collec- 
tions, has reduced the time available for mounting temporary exhibitions. An 
archaeologically valuable loan exhibition of “Prehistoric Ornaments, Toys and 
Tools” (1954) was followed by a simple display of “Waistcoats” (1955), which 
attracted nearly three times as many visitors. Outside its own premises the 
Museum took a major part in “Scottish Links with Ulster” (Royal Scottish 
Museum, 1956), and was entirely responsible for the “Archaeology of Wigtown- 
shire and District” exhibition in the County Library, Stranraer, 1957. In addition 
temporary loans have been made to a variety of exhibitions in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere (Bathgate, Brechin, Glasgow, Kirkcaldy, Musselburgh, Rothesay and 
Stornoway). A number of important exhibits were sent to the Franco-Scottish 
exhibition in Paris in 1956. The staff are in touch with museums andsocieties all 
over Scotland, and have lectured in many towns. They have taken a share in the 
reorganisation of Elgin Museum, and are represented on the Committee of the 
Highland Folk Museum at Kingussie, owned by the Scottish Universities, and on 
that at North Berwick, which is municipal. The Keeper has become a member of 
the Joint Committee of the Museums Association and the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, and is President of the Scottish Museums Federation. 

The use of the Museum by school classes, conducted by the Edinburgh Corpor- 
ation Schools Museum Officer, has been well maintained. He has found the dis- 
play in the new Museum Gallery particularly attractive to secondary and further 
education pupils. 
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Acquisitions 

The purchase of the Galloway Mazer for £1 1 ,550 was important not only for 
itself but because the Museum benefited by a decision of the Export of Works of 
Art Reviewing Committee and by a special Parliamentary grant (£7,500), both 
for the first time. This purchase wa's made possible also by grants from the 
National Art-Collections Fund, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland’s Special 
Purchases Fund, and the Pilgrim Trust. The Pilgrim Trust again contributed 
largely to the purchase, in 1958, of an important accession of Scottish corns, m 
large part 12th and 13th century, from the sale of the Lockett Collection (for 
which nearly £500 was also received from the Lockett Trustees) : particular atten- 
tion has been paid since the war to maintaining and improving the standard of 
the Museum’s coin and medal cabinet, for which hoards claimed by the Crown 
continue to be an important source. A large collection of silver spoons illustrating 
the marks of 18th-19th century Scottish provincial makers was another import- 
ant purchase. 

Gifts, including bequests, have been received from an average of eighty bene- 
factors a year, which maintains the 50 per cent, increase compared with pre-war 
reached in 1950, and is due mainly to greater attention being paid by the staff to 
objects of the last two centuries, including costume. 

Inevitably gifts rarely rival purchases in individual importance, but special 
mention must be made of the finds, ranging in date from late bronze age to the 
middle ages, recovered during Ministry of Works excavations from 1931 to 1952 
at Jarlshof in Shetland: they were presented in 1957 by Mr. R. H. Bruce of 
Sumburgh. The unique pre-Reformation ecclesiastical embroidery, bearing the 
arms of Gavin Douglas (rf. 1522) and now known as the Fetternear Banner, has 
been placed on indefinite loan by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Aberdeen. 

Finance 

With the new constitution, the annual purchase grant was raised from £550 to 
£1,500. This obviously involved special calls on the Treasury or on Charitable 
Trusts, dr on both, for major purchases. For 1959-60 the purchase grant is to be 
raised to £3,000. 

One way in which this Museum is at a disadvantage compared with many 
others is in having no endowments. The Antiquaries’ Special Purchases Fund, 
started only in 1949, was not a capital fund and was never very large, so that the 
contribution to the cost of the Galloway Mazer virtually exhausted it. The Board 
has therefore started to bring the need for an Endowment Fund to the public 
notice. 

Staff 

In 1 954 the Board reviewed the Museum’s staffing and made three main recom- 
mendations in order to deal with urgent arrears and difficulties, leaving longer- 
term considerations aside. As a result, two Assistant Keeper posts have been 
created; but while the Treasury have accepted in principle the need for a third, 
this has not yet been shown in the Estimates. Some part-time help, both voluntary 
and paid, has been secured for cataloguing and typewriting. 

Folk Museum 

The present position may be summed up as follows: 

Among projects that the Board of Trustees has not felt it opportune to press 
is preparation for a Folk Museum, such as was already envisaged by the Royal 
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Commission on Museums and Galleries in 1929, strongly advocated by the Secre- 
tary of State’s Advisory Council on Education in 1951, and referred to in the 
Philip Report. The Board in 1954 considered that, even with a third Assistant 
Keeper the Museum’s professional staff would not be able to find time to collect 
“folk-material” systematically in the countryside, and hoped that this might be 
done on behalf of the Museum by a post-graduate student as part of his Univer- 
sity research work. But no such student is yet working on behalf of the four 
Universities’ Highland Folk Museum, nor can the National Museum try to 
stimulate such work until the further Assistant Keeper post exists, which must 
not be much longer delayed. The Board is now considering what it can or should 
do to bring nearer the foundation of a national open-air museum of Scottish 
rural life, and what form such a Museum might be hoped to take. 



The National Library of Scotland 

Buildings 

The most notable event within the period under review was the completion of 
the New Library. This was opened by Her Majesty The Queen in July, 1956, and 
contains a large reading room, catalogue-hall, special collection rooms, exhibi- 
tion-rooms, a board-room capable of being used as a lecture-room, rooms for the 
Staff (all of whom work in the New Library), and, extending below the entrance- 
level on George IV Bridge to the base of the building, ten stack-floors, including 
strong-rooms for the Department of Manuscripts. The building is provided with 
passenger and book-lifts and, in most rooms, with air-conditioning. 

The former Reading Room of the Faculty of Advocates, adjoiningthe Entrance 
Hall, has been transformed into a Map Room with four stack-floors below, 
opened in May, 1958. It contains sound-proof cubicles for readers who desire to 
type and a gallery in which two microfilm reading machines are housed. 

Future Building Needs 

(i) Projects urgently required 

The Library lacks a photographic department. It depends on the document- 
copying services of the Stationery Office at Sighthill, five miles away, on com- 
mercial firms and on the favour of the already overburdened Photographic De- 
partment of Edinburgh University Library. No compatable institution is without 
full photographic facilities on its own premises. 

Even at the rate — inadequate, as will appear below — at which new accessions 
are coming in now, it is doubtful whether there is enough storage space to last to 
the end of the present century. Some of the new stack-rooms have not yet been 
shelved far enough in advance of immediate needs to allow for a reasonable 
amount of planning for the future. The Old Reference Room and the adjacent 
stack-rooms (that is, the whole of the old premises, so far as they are still being 
used by the Library for storage) should be reconstructed on the lines of the M ap 
Block, with new floors and new stacks. 

(ii) Long-term needs 

Plans for the extension of the New Library to the east and south should be con- 
sidered within the next year or two. It is not too soon to begin to think of the 
possibility of a further extension eastward along the Cowgate. 
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Acquisitions and General Activities 

The collections of books and MSS. acquired are too numerous to list, but the 
purchase of the Bute Collection of English plays from the 16th to the 19 th century 
is so important in itself and constitutes so large a departure from the purchasing 
policy of recent years that it must be singled out for special mention. With similar 
collections inherited from the Advocates and with the Halliwell-Phillipps Collec- 
tion in Edinburgh University, it has made Edinburgh a recognised centre for 
research on drama. 

It has been possible to provide a much fuller general exhibition than formerly 
of treasures of the Library (illuminated MSS., incunabula, and Scottish books 
and MSS. of all periods), in combination with a far wider range of special exhibi- 
tions, of which thirty have been held in all. The new galleries were inaugurated in 
1956 by a selection from the most interesting items in the Mozart Bi-Centenary 
Exhibition, transferred by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. There 
have been two exhibitions of astronomical books and MSS. lent by the Crawford 
Library of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, and also special exhibitions of 
English plays (Bute Collection), Hector Berlioz (Hopkinson Collection), Scottish 
music, books and MSS. of American interest, Icelandic books and MSS., four- 
and-a-half centuries of printing in Scotland, and Scottish bindings, as well as 
exhibitions held to commemorate centenaries of famous Scotsmen. Brief guides 
to the more important exhibitions have been printed. It is intended to hold a 
series illustrating the various regions of Scotland and another exploiting further 
the special collections in the Library, and this began in the summer of 1958 with 
the Rosebery Collections. 

Most of the entries for printed books received since 1871 have been incorpor- 
ated in one card-catalogue. But within this catalogue a good deal of revision re- 
mains to be done, and for books published up to 1871 readers have also to consult 
the nine printed volumes covering accessions to that date, for almost all the 
entries in these volumes have still to be revised and incorporated in the card- 
catalogue. A beginning has been made with the revision of the entries for British 
books up to 1640 and French books up to 1600, but this work is specially exact- 
ing, and catalogue-revision will continue to be a major problem for many years. In 
the Department of Manuscripts material has been accumulated for three more 
volumes (2, 3 and 4) of the printed catalogue. Printing is expected to begin early 
in 1959. Increases in staff have made it possible to deal with considerable arrears 
of cataloguing, but very large collections remain to be tackled, and the provision 
of an adequate catalogue of the medieval and other MSS. received from the 
Advocates in 1 925 will be an enterprise calling for great resources of organisation 
and scholarship. 

Maps and music have become sub-departments of the Department of Printed 
Books, the latter in charge of an Assistant Keeper, the former still to be fully 
staffed. 

Staff and Finance 

The total number of posts has been doubled from thirty-nine to seventy-eight, 
of which, however, as many as twenty-seven are distributed between book- 
fetchers, attendants, etc. Of the fifty-one posts concerned with the administrative, 
technical and clerical work of the Library, only nine are in the Department of 
Manuscripts, a number insufficient to permit of the catalogue revision that is long 
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overdue. The staff of thirty-eight in the Department of Printed Books is also still 
quite inadequate. More Assistant Keepers and more Research Assistants are re- 
quired, and these increases will lead inevitably to a corresponding rise in the 
number of junior posts. The staff of four in the Librarian’s Office will also have 
to be augmented to keep pace with the growth of the Library and its activities. 

The grant-in-aid, raised to £1,250 in 1954, has since then been no more than 
£1 ,000, except in 1956, when the Treasury contributed £21 ,000 towards the pur- 
chase of the Bute Collection. On that occasion generous help was received from 
the Friends of the National Libraries (£500) and the Pilgrim Trust (£20,000), and 
again but for these bodies as well as the National Art-Collections Fund the pur- 
chase of the Lesmahagow Missal would have been impossible. Most of the buying 
of books and MSS., and a great deal of the binding, continues to be done from 
private funds yielding less than £4,000 a year. It is not surprising that the Library 
can afford to buy only a small proportion of the modern foreign books or the 
older books or the MSS. that it must acquire in order to perform its function. 
The most urgent financial need, therefore, is in respect of purchase grant and we 
are satisfied that a clear case has been made for a really substantial increase. 

{Since this was written, the decision has been made that for 1959-60 the Treasury 
grant-in-aid will be £7,500.) 



Scottish Record Office 

Buildings 

In our Fourth Report (page 25) we quoted the following statement made by a 
Sub-Committee of our Members who visited the Scottish Record Office in 1949 : 
“We view with the gravest concern the fact that an historical repository of such 
outstanding quality should remain housed in such unworkable conditions.” 

After ten years, so far from any improvement having been made, the situation 
has gravely deteriorated. 

We are informed that the Scottish Records Advisory Council have made urgent 
and repeated representations to the Secretary of State for Scotland and that 
assurances were received that steps would be taken to remedy the situation. This 
was in 1955. Nothing concrete emerged, but in October, 1956, written assurances 
were received that new accommodation would be made available in 1958. 

In July, 1958, we were informed that the plan which was to have reached 
fruition that autumn, namely to provide additional accommodation in the old 
Register House and get some space in the new, had been vetoed and that no alter- 
native had been suggested. The situation appeared to us to be one which was 
quite impossible of acceptance, and we have since been given to understand that 
some measures are now in process which will give temporary relief within the new 
Register House building for the Keeper of the Records. So far as we are apprised 
of the facts, the provision of some additional space in the New Register House 
hinges upon the Clerks of the Court of Session vacating their present occupation 
of premises in the New Register House and moving elsewhere. Though a move to 
Parliament Square is still contemplated, it appears unlikely that it will be carried 
out in time to prevent the reception and accommodation of public records being 
brought to a standstill. The authorities concerned must therefore provide without 
delay suitable accommodation both for the Record Office and for the Clerks of 
the Court of Session. 
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Even when the proposed additional space in the Old and New Register Houses, 
is at length released, it cannot suffice for more than a very few years There is an 
inevitable and continuous addition of legal and departmental records which the 
Record Office is bound not only to receive but to have readily available for refer- 
ence and research. This makes it imperative to provide accommodation for the 
future on a large and practical scale. It may be added that the number of 
researchers, most of them daily professional visitors on legal business, steadily 
increases every yeai, and was well over 4,000 m 1957 and in 1958. We tiiist, 
therefore, that all authorities who are directly or indirectly concerned with the 
unfortunate position which the Record Office has so long had to endure will 
bring all pressure to bear in order to arrive at a speedy and satisfactoiy solution. 

Publications _ , ^ 

These have most satisfactorily increased since 1^54, under the direction of the 
Curator. The grant for editorial fees from 1866 to 1916 was £1 ,000 a year. It was 
severely cut on grounds of economy during the first World War, and from 19-3 
to 1953 it varied but never rose above £200. As a result there were no publications 
from 1939 to 1952. The grant has now been restored to the former figure of 
£1 000 enabling half-completed volumes to be brought to publication and more 
work to be undertaken. Among publications since 1953 are an additional volume 
of the Register of the Privy Seal, 1556-67, the letters of King James V and the 
Accounts of the Masters of Works. 1529-1615, besides several new volumes of 
record indexes; and work is well forward on several other proposed publications. 

This now numbers twenty-five and is adequate for the Historical Search Room; 
but pressure of work is heavy on the staff of the Legal Search Room. 



III. WALES 
The National Museum of Wales 

Department of Industry 

We should like first to record the establishment of this department, a develop- 
ment which has for some time past been envisaged. 

It was an original aim of the Museum to illustrate the special indiistries of 
Wales In 1955 when all folk life material was transferred from the National 
Museum to the Welsh Folk Museum a basement gallery became available at 
Cardiff, and the Council made immediate application to the Treasury tor pei- 
mission to set up a Department of Industry. Permission was not granted and _the 
application was renewed the following year without success. A third application 
made in 1957 was successful, although the Treasury did not provide all the raoney 
required for 1958-59. £7,000 was asked for to cover the appointment ot statt 
and the re-organisation of the gallery, but the Treasury granted £2,000 towards 
the appointment of some staff and asked the Museum to find the money for the 
capital development of the Department from other sources. Approaches have 
been made to industry for this purpose. The Museum has appointed an Assistant 
Keeper I to take charge of the Department and has re-organised the gallery. 
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Buildings 

(i) Re-organisation of the First Floor Galleries 

The construction of the first part of the Museum Block at the Welsh Folk 
Museum (to which we refer later) and the removal of the folk life collection to 
St. Fagans, made possible a re-organisation of the first floor galleries in the 
National Museum which are now divided between archaeology and art. The 
re-arrangement permitted the Archaeological Department, now occupying the 
west wing galleries, to carry out a re-organisation of exhibits and a more exten- 
sive display of Welsh material in logical order. The Art Department, in the 
galleries of the East Wing, was enabled to arrange its pictures in historical 
sequence and to show them to better advantage than ever before. The Circular 
Gallery is again free for temporary exhibitions. 

The Treasury made a grant of £9,500 to cover tins work. 

(ii) The Museum Schools Service Store 

The introduction of the Schools Service to an already overcrowded museum 
made worse the problem of shortage of space: its stores and growing number of 
loan exhibits were at first kept in such corners and corridors as could be found. 
This problem has been solved by making a store of basement accommodation 
winch was previously open to the weather, with a ramp to give the vans direct 
access to it. The Treasury provided £6,500 to cover the cost. 

(iii) The Department of Industry 

The gallery which is being used for the Department of Industry is a basement 
gallery 120 feet long and 30 feet wide. With money subscribed by industrialists in 
Wales it has been completely renovated, some display cases have been provided 
and a part of the gallery has been prepared as office accommodation. The gallery 
has also been re-lighted to plans prepared by the British Lighting Council and 
with fittings presented to the Museum 'by member-companies of that Council, 
and is now the best lit gallery in the Museum. It was opened to the public in 
February, 1959. 

(iv) Future needs 

As indicated in our introductory remarks, the building of the West Wing 
remains the first priority. Urgency has already been pleaded on behalf of the long- 
established Departments. The plea is now re-inforced by the creation of the 
Department of Industry. 

To take the existing departments first : the fossils of Wales are most inadequately 
represented, its geological history illustrated only in small part. Only fifty-six of 
the ninety-six families of flowering plants of the Welsh flora are illustrated. 
There is no room to show more than two-thirds of the birds of Wales, ten 
habitat groups of the forty wild terrestrial mammals, or any of the material 
illustrating the pleistocene and early historic fauna. 

The annual excavations of the Department of Archaeology add to its collec- 
tions material which cannot be exhibited. The Department of Art can still show 
only a part of its collection of pictures and a mere fraction of its Welsh porcelain. 

The new Department of Industry, though it may adequately be begun in the 
basement gallery which is now available, cannot be fully developed without 
additional building. 
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These are difficulties caused by lack of galleries. There are similar problems in 
storing collections and in accommodating visiting workers students and others 
— behind the scenes. 

There also remains a great need for a public refreshment room, for the hfuseiun 
is some way from the centre of the City and a visitor’s enjoyment of it would be 
greatly enhanced by such an amenity. All these considerations go to support the 
case for the extension to what still remains a half-completed building. 

General Activities 
(i) Excavations 

The National Museum of Wales takes a greater direct part in the exploration 
of antiquities than comparable institutions elsewhere in the British Isles and 
conducts excavations each year. Those during the period under review include 
large-scale excavations into the Civil Settlement adjoining the Legionary Fort- 
ress at Caerleon during which a parade ground, a street, a block of shops, houses 
and a bath building were explored ; of a Dark Age walled settlement on the slopes 
of Snowdon; and of an Early Iron Age hill-fort in Denbighshire threatened by 
quarrying. 

(11) The Museum Schools Service 

All Local Education Authorities in Wales and Monmouthshire, except New- 
port, contribute to the Service. The number of secondary schools eligible to 
participate in it is nearly 400. As time passes the proportion which do so in- 
creases and is now well over half. There is a Schools Service Officer in each of the 
five departments in Cardiff but lack of space at St. Fagans has made it impossible 
to extend the Service to the Folk Museum. The number of exhibits available for 
loan grows constantly and is now over 4,000. 

The intramural side of the Service also grows, for with the development of the 
Service a larger proportion of the several hundred school parties, groups and 
classes which visit the Museum each year make arrangements beforehand and 
are received by the Museum Schools Service Officers. 

The First Five Years, describing the development of the Service in that period, 
was published in 1955. Education in 1955, an annual report of the Ministry of 
Education, in writing of the Service, states : 

“The first five years of this valuable service has been surveyed by H.M. InspMtors 
and there is now no doubt that it is an essential part of the pattern of education in 
Wales. It has enriched the life and work of secondary schools in the counties furthest 
from the capital as well as those nearer to it.” 

Since that time the Service has, of course, developed and is now able to offer 
more than it could then. 

(iii) External Services 

Besides answering many enquiries (which come both by caller and by post), 
making numerous identifications, and accepting all possible invitations to give 
lectures and addresses in Wales (and elsewhere), the Museum welcomes and seeks 
opportunities for showing parts of its collections throughout the country, and 
indeed arranges some exhibitions for that purpose. It is difficult to give figures 
for these activities, for they embrace at one end the loan of complete exhibitions, 
but take in at the other the provision of a specimen or a group of specimens to 
augment what is locally provided. 
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Acquisitions 

In the Departments of Geology, Botany, Zoology and Archaeology there have* 
in all cases, been substantial additions during the period under review. Special 
reference should be made to two notable additions to the Department of Art. 

The first is the “Entrance to the Grand Canal”, by Canaletto, costing £6,450 
and therefore far beyond the normal means of the Museum; purchased with the 
aid of substantial contributions from the National Art-Collections Fund and 
other subscribers, the chief of whom were Welsh industrialists and business men. 

The second is the portrait of Katheryn of Berain, 1534-91, by an unknown 
artist. Historically and artistically this is a very notable addition to the collection 
of Welsh national portraits, for the sitter was descended from Henry VII, was 
married four times, and is of great genealogical importance to numerous Welsh 
families. 

Special Exhibitions 

Over fifty temporary exhibitions have been shown between 1954 and 1958. 
Special mention should be made of those arranged to mark the Museum’s Jubilee 
in 1957, including the remarkable exhibition of Welsh National Portraits ranging 
from Henry VII to Dylan Thomas. 



Publications 

The major publication of the period has been Volume I of ^ Survey of Portraits 
in Welsh Houses, by John Steegraan the former Keeper of Art. It is the outcome 
of a detailed study of 2,280 portraits in ninety-four houses in the six counties of 
North Wales and is the first work of this kind to be undertaken by a museum. 
Nearly two hundred of the portraits are illustrated. 

The Jubilee in 1957 was celebrated by the publication of a commemorative 
booklet outlining the history of the Museum and by that of a Jubilee lecture 
given at the beginning of the celebrations. 

Among other publications are a Catalogue of Oil Paintings (168 pages, 29 
illustrations), and ten smaller works including one picture book, a new Illustrated 
Guide to the Museum, and new editions of four works which had gone out of 
print and for which there is a continuing demand, apart from temporary exhi- 
bition catalogues. 

Finance 

In 1956-57 the Specimens Purchase grant which had for many years been 
£2,000 was increased to £2,500. It has to serve the five departments in the National 
Museum and the Welsh Folk Museum, St. Fagans. The purchase grant for 
1959-60 is to be raised to £5,000. 

An interesting pendant to this is the formation in 1954 of a body known as 
“Friends of the National Museum of Wales”. The number of subscribers is now 
over 600 and their annual subscriptions, together with a considerable bequest of 
money and occasional donations made to the fund, gives the Museum a new 
purchasing power which is used to buy specimens for all departments and for 
the Welsh Folk Museum. 
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The Welsh Folk Museum, St. Fagans 



Buildings 

(i) The Museum Block 

The first small part of a modern museum block has been erected at a cost of 
£15,000, provided wholly by Glamorgan and other Welsh County Councils. It 
is a part which is eventually intended for storage, but the first floor is temporarily 
being used as an exhibition gallery and was opened to the public in 1957, the 
Jubilee Year of the National Museum of Wales. In it is displayed a cross-section 
of the Welsh Folk Collection. 

(ii) Future needs 

There is a most urgent need for an addition to the Museum Block, for there is 
no further room for either storage or exhibition : each irew acquisition of any size 
creates a problem and only a small fraction of the very large national folk life 
collection is being exhibited. Some parts of it are stored in over-full lofts ; an 
open shed has been improvised to shelter carts, waggons, coaches, etc. and others 
are housed in “elephant” sheds. Specimens stored in this crowded and unsatis- 
factory way are difficult to examine and there is an anxiety that they may suffer 
in consequence. The need for storage room is, then, already most urgent and it 
will become increasingly so for collecting must go on. In addition further room 
is required for the expanding staff, for the newly undertaken oral tradition work, 
for workrooms, for the library, for the extension to the Folk Museum of the 
Schools Service, and for the provision of further tea-room facilities to deal with 
the constantly increasing number of visitors. 



Developments and Acquisitions 

(i) Re-erected Buildings 

The small timber-framed farmhouse from Montgomeryshire, the large stone 
farmhouse from the Gower Peninsula and the Unitarian Chapel from Carmar- 
thenshire (all referred to in our last Report, page 28) are open to the public. A 
stone built long-house of the 17th century from Radnorshire is being re-erected 
and will be opened this year. A oruck-built timber-framed farmhouse of the late 
15th century from the Vale of Clwyd, Denbighshire, and a crog-loft cottage from 
Caernarvonshire have been moved to St. Fagans and await re-erection. 

(ii) Oral Traditions Survey 

The Treasury has approved the appointment of an Assistant Curator to 
undertake a survey of Welsh oral traditions— dialects and their boundaries, 
vocabularies (domestic, agricultural, craft, etc.), folk tales, beliefs, songs, etc. He 
began his duties in 1957 and has already done field work in various parts of 
Wales. The Museum undertook to find some of the money necessary for his 
equipment and has done so. 

(iii) Noteworthy Acquisitions 

The Museum has acquired a collection of furniture and account books from 
Tregynon and Betws Cedewain, Montgomeryshire; a collection of 18th century 
costume from Penlle’r-gaer, Swansea; a great many additions to the collections 
of agricultural implements and vehicles; and a gypsy caravan. 
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Publications 

The study of Monmouthshire Houses by Sir Cyril Fox and Lord Raglan was 
completed with the publication of Part III, Renaissance Houses, c. 1590 to 1714, 
There have been two other small publications, and new editions in English and 
Welsh of the Museum Handbook. Yr Aradr Gymreig (The Welsh Plough) by 
Ffrancis Payne, the Deputy Curator, was published jointly with the University of 
Wales Press Board. 

Staff and Finance 

In all, nineteen new appointments have been authorised. It has to be borne in 
mind that each additional re-erected building involves an extra attendant, not to 
mention adding to the garden staff. 

We wish again to record that the development of the Folk Museum has been 
financed by a fund raised by subscription. Nearly £100,000 has been collected of 
wltich only about £18,000 now remains. Attempts to persuade the Treasury to 
devote to the fund a part of the money taken for admissions, sale of products, 
etc., have been unsuccessful. 



The National Library of Wales 

Buildings 

As we have mentioned above, in our last Report we gave the Central Block of 
the Library as Priority Number Two among the urgent needs of the Welsh 
National Institutions. 

We are now glad to he able to record that this Block was completed in 1955 
and was officially opened by Her Majesty The Queen on 8th August of that year. 
The building consists of an entrance hall and annexe leading to the main public 
rooms and contains books and map cases. As part of the furnishings there are 
also picture screens where pictures obtained on loan are hung, this section form- 
ing a part of the Exhibition Gallery. 

The Library used all its own resources and the money obtained from an 
earlier public appeal to pay for the Central Block. The heavy deficit of over 
£14,000 which existed owing to the depreciation in the value of the Library’s 
investments was cleared in 1957. The only contributions made by H.M. Treasury 
was half the cost of furnishing this building, viz. £7,000, the whole cost of the 
building itself being borne by the Library. 

The item which we cited as Priority Number Four in our last Report, namely 
the Bookstack, still remains to be dealt with. We have been assured that there 
were several considerations to justify the precedence given to the Central Block 
over the Bookstack, the main one being the practical difficulty the finished book- 
stack would have caused by completely shutting off the centre space, making it 
impossible, without demolition, to carry out any building operation in this 
enclosed space. 

The storage situation which has been serious for some time has now become 
acute, and further delay in this connection will seriously handicap the Library’s 
work and retard its development. It is already impossible to make the maximum 
use of material stacked on floors and in odd corners of the building. It should 
be shelved with cognate material elsewhere. Temporary shelving in corridors and 
on staircases have been in use for some years, and the condition of the books has 
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riot improved as a result. The Library would benefit substantially if funds could 
be obtained to erect a building to accommodate the craftsmen who now occupy 
sections of the main building and part of the ground floor of the first bookstack ; 
and to complete the construction of this bookstack, which has remained in an 
unfinished state for over twenty-five years. Towards the cost the Library can 
offer the sum of £23,000 received recently in settlement of the Pitchford estate, 
and two other small bequests, one of £600 received a few months ago, and another 
of about £500 due shortly. All such sums and any other donations received by 
the Library have been paid into the Building Fund for that purpose. We feel that 
the Treasury should now agree to make up whatever may be the difference 
between the money available and the total amount needed. This would relieve 
the present congestion in book storage, leaving the projected series of stacks to 
be constructed as the need arises. The next step should be the construction of a 
records repository, which could be fitted into the series of stacks. This would 
greatly improve conditions in the main building, where work rooms are being used 
at present to store deposited collections. 

General Activities and Developments 

(i) Schools Service 

Steps are being taken to bring the Library into closer contact with the schools 
of Wales. Great interest in this matter is being shown by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and a small conference was held in October, 1957 to discuss all aspects of 
this question. The projects considered were the preparation of graded lists of 
books in Welsh and English for distribution in the schools, the production of 
film-strips on the history and culture of Wales, and the staging of special 
exhibitions. 

Visits to the Library are becoming more and more popular by schools of all 
grades and education authorities are aware of the educational value of such 
visits, e.g. pupils from 12 Primary and 25 Secondary Schools visited the Library 
in 1957, besides numerous other parties of students. These are sometimes more 
than merely passing as occasionally there are visits of a few days’ duration for 
the study of the Library’s organisation and administration. 

(ii) Fiftieth Anniversary 

An important event in the history of the Library was the celebration on 
26th April, 1957 of the 50th anniversary of the granting of the Charter. A small 
commemoration brochure was produced to mtirk the event. 

(iii) Accessions 

The flow of accessions to all sections of the Library has continued. These come 
from a variety of sources. The same is true of collections received on deposit. 
The influx of very large collections has however abated somewhat, and conse- 
quently more time is devoted to the task of compiling detailed schedules and 
catalogues of collections. 

(iv) A Welsh National Bibliography 

During the last five years the Department of Printed Books has concentrated 
on the cataloguing of Welsh books and books on Wales. Arrears of cataloguing 
will have been cleared in the near future, and the ground prepared for the produc- 
tion of an exhaustive Welsh national bibliography. 
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Copyright 

The Council have expressed great satisfaction that the Special Board of Trade 
Regulation in the matter of the delivery of expensive books, which applies to 
this Library only, has been revised to conform with present day prices. We urge, 
however, that this Regulation should be rescinded in order that the Library 
should enjoy all the privileges obtained by the five other Copyright Libraries 
in this respect. 

Special Exhibitions 

The close collaboration of the Library with the Arts Council and other bodies 
enables the public to see and to become familiar with some of the best works of 
art in the country. In addition to pictures, valuable and rare books, manuscripts 
and personalia are exhibited under glass in the Library’s Gallery, as well as 
examples of fine binding, including some of the Library’s own work. 

Staff 

In regard to numbers, there had been a shortage for some time past, but eight 
long-standing vacancies were filled in 1954 and 1955. 

Dr. Thomas Parry ceased to be Librarian in September, 1958, on his appoint- 
ment as Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. He has been 
succeeded by Mr. E. D. Jones, Head of the Department of Manuscripts and 
Records since 1938. 

Finance 

For 1959-60, the purchase grant to the Library is to be raised from £3,000 
to £5,000. 



CONCLUSION 

In accordance with precedent, we end our Report by recording the changes of 
membership which have taken place since the issue of our Fourth Report. 

The first to be mentioned is the retirement of Lord Harlech in July, 1956. 
Lord Harlech first became a member of the Commission in 1947 and in 1948 
succeeded Lord Stanhope as Chairman. All who served with him would wish to 
pay heartfelt tribute to his leadership both on personal grounds and on account 
of his exceptional knowledge. He was succeeded as Chairman by Lord Rosse. 

We were grieved when, in 1957, Mr. G. M. Young, who had been a member 
since 1938, resigned on account of ill-health. His special gifts had been of great 
value to us through nearly twenty years. His place on the Commission has now 
been filled by Mr. John ’Witt. 

Lord Ilchester, who retired early this year had also been a member for two 
decades. Throughout that period he was indefatigable in furthering the work of 
the Commission and his pre-eminent position in the world of art and literature 
has been an asset which it would be impossible to over-value. He has been 
succeeded by Lord De LTsle. 

Until May, 1956, our Scottish representative was Lord Normand, whom we 
were delighted to meet again in Edinburgh in his capacity as Chairman of the 
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Trustees of the National Museum of Antiquities. Sir Randall Philip was appoin- 
ted to succeed him but we were much distressed to learn of his death which 
happened before he had had an opportunity of coming to our meetings. In his 
place, we welcome the return of Lord Crawford who had been a member in a 
different capacity from 1937 till 1951. 

Sir Charles Darwin retired in December, 1957, and Sir Albert Richardson in 
December, 1958. 

In February of this year we learned with deep regret of the death of Mr. E. C. 
Gregory who had been a member for nearly seven years. 

On 24th November, 1958, the first “direct” appointments were made by the 
Prime Minister under our new constitution. These were Lady Albemarle, Sir 
Eric James (now Lord James of Rusholme) and Mr. John Smith. Since then, one 
further “direct” appointment has been made, namely Sir George Barnes. 



Rosse {Chairman) 

Diana Albemarle 
Crawford and Balcarros 
H. H. Dale 
De LTsle 

James of Rusholme 
Kenyon 

A. E. Richardson 
John Smith 
Spencer 
John Witt 

Harold Claughton 
(Secretary) 

31st March, 1959. 
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APPENDIX I 



Purchase Grants to National Institutions for 1958-59 
compared with those for 1959-60 





1958-59 


1959 


-60 




Purchase 


Special 


Purchase 


Special 




Grant 


Grants 


Grant 


Grants 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


National Gallery 


12,500 


60,000“ 


100,000“ 


— 


Tate Gallery 


7,500 


— 


40,000 


— 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


21,229 


— 


43,254 


— 


Grant for Purchases by Local Museums . . 


2,000 




15,000 


— 


British Museum 


72,000 


50,000'" 


100,000 


— 


National Portrait Gallery 


1,661 


— 


4,082 


— 


London Museum 


375 


— 


1,000 


— 


National Maritime Museum 


380 


— 


1,000 


— 


National Galleries of Scotland 


2,500 


— 


15,000 


— 


Royal Scottish Museum 


4,200 


5,900“ 


9,000 


— 


National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland 


1,500 


o 

o 


3,000 


2,250“ 


National Library of Scotland 


1,000 


7,500 


— 


Grant for Purchases by Local Museums in 
Scotland 


210 


- 


1,000 


- 



Notes on Special Grants: 

(a) National Gallery : Uccello’s “St. George and the Dragon’’ was purchased early in 1959 for 

£125,000. Of this sum, £65,000 has been contributed by the Gallery from their purchase 
grant of £100,000 for 1959-60. 

(b) British Museum; £50,000 towards purchase of a number of the Dyson Perrins MSS ; the 

Lycurgus Cup ; and the llbert collection of watches. 

(c) Royal Scottish Museum ; £5,900 towards purchase of the Dunn Gardner Cup. 

(d) National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland ; £2,250 towards purchase of the Queen Mary 

Cameo Jewel. 

(e) National Library of Scotland : £400 towards purchase of a copy of Barbour’s “Bruce". 
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APPENDIX II 



Attendances at the National Institutions, 1954-58 





1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


LONDON : 










724,963 

813.210 

9,801 

811,800 

82,716 

22,445 

20,824 

30,789 

1,292,000 

382,308 

1,173,506 

514,505 

172,443 

166,068 


British Museum 

British Museum (Natural History) 
Tring Branch Museum 
Victoria and Albert Museum . . 
Bethnal Green Museum 

Ham House 

Osterley Park House . . 
Wellington Museum . . 
Science Museum . . 

Museum of Practical Geology . . 

National Gallery 

Tate Gallery 

National Portrait Gallery 
London Museum 


707,302 

602,202 

9,272 

1,034,700 

95,283 

28,647 

19,164 

49,807 

1,200,000 

374,353 

868,085 

540,681 

144,659 

205,546 


663,067 

612,667 

8,298 

738,700 

96,060 

24,102 

21,266 

40,188 

1,144,000 

371,380 

875,552 

478,197 

148,488 

178,072 


726,896 

692,593 

9,924 

774,800 

76,746 

22,153 

25,699 

30,225 

1,191,000 

382,183 

1,192,678 

489,654 

149,381 

174,798 


707,308 

762,626 

9,445 

790,400 

78,621 

23,988 

22,600 

32,846 

1,317,000 

375,698 

1,178,602 

517,214 

156,808 

171,423 


State Apartments 

(opened November, 1956) . . 
National Maritime Museum 
Royal Observatory 
Wallace Collection 
Imperial War Museum . . 

Royal Botanic Gardens, K.ew 


299,594 

25,877 

134,242 

185,359 

1,110,305 


449,863 

28,036 

138,024 

189,300 

1,180,324 


5,216 

417,461 

34,072 

130,621 

195,548 

987,835 


121,312 

450,342 

39,126 

131,603 

234,530 

1,064,815 


111,086 

389,839 

434-^ 

123,152 

294,657 

946,499 


SCOTLAND : 










375,455 

173,140 


Royal Scottish Museum . . 
National Gallery . . 


351,820 

148,463 


339,471 

144,173 


367,778 

179,358 


338,451 

174,264 


National Portrait Gallery 
National Museum of Antiquities 


) 104,719 


90,215 


88,695 


88,794 


88,103 


WALES: 










273,879 
97,367 
7,1 n 
10,752 


fNational Museum of Wales . . 
tWelsh Folk Museum, St. Fagans 
tLegionary Museum, Caerleon . . 
tTurner House. Penarth. . 


252,426 

83,394 

7,754 

10,850 


201,530 

87,592 

9,809 

11,479 


214,162 

93,024 

8,566 

11,290 


241,585 

96,864 

7,227 

11,834 



* Closed after January, 1958, on account of building operations. 

t Year runs from September to August, period covered being September, 1953, to August, 1958. 
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